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THE MEADOW 


N a little brown shingled cottage on one of the 

foothills of Mount Varcrobis, there lived with 
her father and mother, Mr, and Mrs. Eigleen, 
little girl named Eepers'p. She was rather lonely. 
She kept advising Mr. and Mrs. Eigleen to make 
a beautiful garden, where flowers would bloom 
year after year, and to which birds and butterflies 
yrould come back again and again. Accordingly all 
three set to work with a will, and in a few years 
they had made the most beautiful garden that was 
ever seen. Around its borders bloomed apple- 
trees, pear-trees, and peach-trees, and inside 
them bloomed azaleas, rhododendrons, magnolias, 
Tilacs, honeysuckle, and fire-blossoms. Next came 
the ground flowers. There were seven kinds of 
roses, and there was a whole corner devoted to 
early spring flowers: crocuses; daffodils, squills, 
and narcissi, Another corner was carpeted with 
tender anemones, all snow-white. In the centre of 
the garden there was a circular bed filled with iris 
of all kinds and colours. Clematis and morning- 
glory vines climbed over the wooden benches, and 
near the centre was a tall arch with ramblers climb- 
‘ing all over it. ‘Another bed was thickly clustered 
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with great purple viol 

the garden had gracefully borty 
side. 

For the first few months Eepersi i 
with her flowers, and the buttered 
pleased her even more. But she was nota child rho 
could be contented easily, and pretty soon she he 
gan to feel lonely again. One July day afresh ides 
came into her head. She packed some sandwiches 
and some crackers in a small lunch-basket. With 
out telling a soul, the next morning before davn 
she slipped out of bed, dressed, and picked up her 
basket; then she stole out of the cottage and avay. 
She went east from her home on a shady path 
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ths 
gracefully bending fers a a 


through beautiful ‘woodlands, with here and there 


a grove of great massive pines. And as she walked 

she sang merrily. = 
After quite a wi Feed 

Jands on to a large 5 i 

was a pool with some tiny 

about in it. Then she knew # 

house, and instead of pacing § 

she began to run; for she was 

would see her and send her bask Te 

a few minutes she grew tire an 


few ble pace. And as she ST cds 
a me into an enormous field OF Y 


dey ean happy asthe birds or butte 


te i and hvender thododendrons 
ot, ering only the whites the = 
i cts eae tide ay 0 3 


she slipped out of bed, 
basket; then she stole out o 
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Javender, white, and brilliant red. Oh, what a 
gorgeous place that was! As Eepersip walked 
along, an oriole sang from a bush she peeped into 
a humming-bird’s nest with two tiny white eggs in 
it; she startled a vireo from its nest in a low clump 
of grass, and, peeping into it, found three baby 
birds. The farther she went the more her heart 
began to leap within her for joy of the life she was 
finding for herself. Her loneliness decreased, and 
she was as free and happy as the birds or butter- 
flies. 

Soon the red and layender rhododendrons 
dropped out, leaving only the whites then the 
white ones too lessened in thickness until there 
were none left. All this while she had been slowly 
climbing Mount Varcrobis itself. At last she came: 
into a small open glade, still walking east from the 
cottage — which she was not thinking about just 
then, so happy was she at thought of the new, in- 
teresting life she had found. This glade was near 
the top of the mountain, only one high peak tower- 
ing above it. Across it ran a little brook, tinkling 

"through the ferns and bracken. 
£ She paused on the path suddenly, then drew 
“hack; fora doe and her daisied fawn were grazin 
close by. Fepersip took from her basket a lump 0 
“sugar, and held it out to the beautiful creatures. 
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Very hesitatingly the doe moved forward, fol. 
lowed by her fawn, and at last took the lump of 
sugar feom Eepersip’s fingers. 

Eepersip had not expected this. On the con 


ton; 
as iE she could never 
stay always and play witl 
had become acquainted 
and they were not afraid o| 
the grass, and the fawn lay besi 
it close in her arms. 
Then it grew dark. 
Jast it went behind a 
woncerful colours, 
Like fire it glowed 
all could be seen tl 
clearer as it sank, and g 
Benes sprang to her 
and quiver, she saw, away’ off, an enormous 1 


‘of mountains; and where the mountains 1 
there was the edge of the ocean, with the lig) 


delight fy ught. Fe 
0 


tongue ari 
aeshale coat sien fingers ands 
Stay always and pla aan ifstens 
had become maid oath i Ath 
fd they were not afraid of her! Stestine 
the grass, and the fawn lay beside her. She wile 
it close in her arms. 
Then it grew dark, The sun was sinking alt 
Jast it went behind a thin, filmy cloud, pros 


light 


wonderful colours, red, gold, silver, and laa 
Like fire it glowed and quivered, and th 
all could be seen the ball of the a 
clearer as it sank, and growing sage i o 

i to her fee ce 
Eepersip spt278 on, nor 


syer, shie $aWs a¥' tains It 
and quiver, 50 vid where the er ela” 
of mountain ES of the ocean, W! 


there was # 


grass beside the two deer; and in a fe 
she was sound asleep. 
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the dying day reflected in it, in purples, reds, and 
yellows. 


lay down on the 


‘And then, being very tired, sh 
sw seconds 


The next morning Ecpersip was surprised to 
find herself lying there on the grass between the 
doe and her fawn; she had forgotten about run- 


ning away. The first thing she thought of was her 


breakfast; for, not having had anything to eat the 

day before except a few handfuls of delicious red 

berties which she had found growing on a thick 

vine, she was very hungry. Not a sandwich in her 

basket had she touched; she had been so fascinated 
with her adventure that she had not thought of 
them. But now she ate three whole ones, ever and 
again breaking off bits and feeding them to the 
deer. 

‘When she had finished, she set off in a great 
hurry to explore her surroundings. First she 
walked down in the direction of the beautiful sun- 
set she had seen, a little off the direction of the 
path by which she had ascended, and came to a 
great rocky precipice, the side of the mountain. 
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came over Eepersip. She wanted to fy nls 


through the air like the swallows. She tgs: 


herself that they h: 
¢ y had always been her fain 
birds. She had always marveled at ther fit,» 


fant corkscrews aad 1 


lyon, 
A butterfly flew ove! Atel 
butterfly who danced 
Her brown eyes sparkl 
ed and twittered; 
jthout knowing W at 
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she stepped on hurt; but she was determined to get 
"her feet toughened so as to go barefoot all the 
‘time. 

MNow, directly east of this fairy glade there was 

steep slope which ascended to the very summit of 

fount Varcrobis, called Hiki-ennern Peak. Eeper- 

"sip had a fascinated eye for this slope and longed 

~ to see what was at the top of it, but she would not 

leave the deer just yet, and also she was deter- 

fined not to put on her shoes and stockings again. 

yshe decided to stay in the soft grass until her 

~ feet were toughened; and she thought that then 

she could go up that wonderful peak over which 
~ the sun rose in clouds of glory every morning. 

Before Eepersip-had danced long she walked 

‘oward the great precipice again, with her 

stockings under her arms, The instant 

‘there a madness came upon her, and 

whizz! two shoes and two stockings were flying 

sh the air at a tremendous rate. They landed 

the trees far below, while Eepersip, glad to get 

rid of them, coolly returned to the glade, thinking 

iat her feet were already tougher than before 

use of that bold act. When she got back she 

rest a while, then walk in the opposite 

‘and see what was at the northern end of 

ide. So when she got rested she started off 
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it way, with the doe and the fawn trotting bey 
Ar last she came to the slope of the moins. 

ide. But this, instead of being a shes 

ecipice, was a gradually falling grassy bu 
lown which they went. The doe and the fawn fol. 
lowed some distance; then they turned back, le. 
fing Eepersip go on alone. But when she got par 
to the bottom she began to see houses; and 0, 
ee the side for her, she ran 


Mrs. Eigleen were wondet 

“child had gone, At 

't thought much about her, for she 
‘oods several times before 

nd her way home safely. Bit 

ing gone two or three whole 
jot sure that they were 
‘rving, and who knev 

ing animal she 

in to grieve 
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. Ie J 
iis Wn which they Stadualy - Of bgt, _of Mount Varerobis. Nobady in the village down 
wed some qi Y Went, Py. falling p88, below cared much for Mr. and Mrs, Tkkisfeld, as = 
ting open: ‘stance; th doc ayy; they_were called; and they had decided to go clee- 
Way t Persip go on 4 €N they tyes tiny, where and see if they could find some friends. The 
Y £0 the bottom shot: But wh nei ye, __Bigleens took pity on them, and at last persuaded = 
leciding that thar e°8™ toseehae Be them to live in the brown cottage in the woods, and 
back as fa at Wasn't the sia, bouts to let the Eigleens themselves go to the house of 
St a8 she could, °° Ee forking! friends of theirs, the Wraspanes. It was the Wras- =e 
® panes’ rhododendron field that Eepersip had | ‘= 


thought so beautiful. 
The Eigleens, being exceedingly kind people, 
M . gladly gave up their cottage and their beautiful 
eanwhile Mr. and Mrs. File | garden to Mr. and Mrs. Ikkisfield. Indeed, these 
igleenvererms things were no joy to them, now that they had lost 


ing in vain where thei i 

Rhein ganar’; RB Alcea a lg 
; her len. The old couple were delighted, and, thanking 

had been lost in the woods several tins ic the Eigleens Poe earl in that same 

and had always found her way home sii. _evening, the Eigleens leaving some of their belong- 


when it came to heing gone two or teem ings with them, fe 
days, why, they were not sure that they ve ‘Eepersip stayed for many days with the doe and 


; thet her fawn, and then, her fect having become tough, 
awake! pute child must be starving, oh crossed the brooklet and went on up Eiki-en- 
what a tender mor: 


sel to some provingiit” ern Peak. Near the top, ina small sheltered place, 
might be by this time? SS they begin!" che found a dear little pool surrounded with moss 
rt loss, for tl 
reatly over their 


hey de ‘and ferns, amongst which some iris bloomed. It had 
. “ Jong, # 
ae had missed He el “ithe : 


bot | 


‘2 sandy bottom, over which swam tiny silver min- 
nows. When they turned over and the sun shone on 
the 
efore Yet husban 


old woman 20 


10 


their bellies Eepersip saw a strea 

Jast, when she got to he top, she 

side it was a vast daisied slope, down, down; in 

on another it was wooded to th 

she stood, range after range spre 

her, lake after lake beneath her, with the crimson 
1g sun glorious! in the 

Tt was like fairyland. And when 

southward, she beheld th 

the exquisite sunset colours reflec din it 

lakes. That night she slept on a soft bed of mos 

in a hollow down near the pool. 

The next morning, after she had mede 
breakfast on the juicy root of a plant 
found, she lay down by the pool and gazed a 
sky, the way she had done on the second day of bet 
wildness. And as she lay there it grew so" 

a chipmunk stole out of a tiny hole that he bad dug 
between the roots of a tree. He came to 1 
sniffed at a cracker she was munching, andt 
her check with his n 

mut out her hand with a piece of the cra 

he chipmunk was frightened and ran awa 
the piece of cracker looked very tempting: 
colons he lost his fear and ventured clos 

tep by step he crept along, until, witha fri 
Squeal, he seized the piece and disappea"™ 
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Just like the: doe and her fas 
fosght. Ho fearess-he Wass the fuz 
file ereature! Tt seemed:to happy Eep 
athe wild was-rendy to-make friends; 
ing vere afraid of her, She felt more 
“ she ee never leave these éntranci 

ld-never, never: go a m 
vont tvs to ses 
‘that were happent 
deka ath z 
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i e' inutes he came 
Fe calcu cine eesoeehapiaethar se 
contentment steps The 
thie time he took calmly and ee 
it wi r t all, evi . 
qeet echaaea fiend And We fourth ime he 
ee 
ach while he ate. Bu : ctween 
cian, they had licked the platter clean 
asin ker was gone. ae 
| See 
: : less iy : 
in a hollow down near the pool, paoIEl Ho: Ge ae ee tae 
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the roots of a tree. fhing, and tit as usually afraid — come 2 See 
between cker she was munc in cri ae iene cry eed 
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by the pool, she saw so many beautiful things hey 
‘and there that she never knew what to do ini 
“Gelight. Tris blossomed in gold and blue; bats 
fies danced overhead like yellow rose-petals fying 
in the breeze. Once, running over to the pot, de 
found a tiny beach, about fifteen inches fo and 
alf a foot wide—no more than a handful of 
~ sand completely hidden in a forest of ferns. Across 
it ran the chipmunk’s footprints, and the marks 
his wee claws could be plainly seen in the damp 
‘sand. That little beach was the earth’s dear tea 
ture, so it seemed to Eepersip, alone in that wil 
. Inthe fields all around, thousands of butte, 
lossomed, and great beds of daisies whitened 
arth’s brown surface. 
‘one place, among dark ferns, grew cola | 
, gay little gypsies curtseying in the 
Their colours aeote to her of dawn, 0! 
\d white clouds, snow-banks fringed with 
ky entwined with moonbeams, 
and radiant sun, or orange, yellow, 
ives — autumn leaves. She gathered 
“made a rainbow wreath of blossoms; % 
ther hair, they danced again. 
th the branches of white pine 
ippers, which Eepersip had ne, 
Dawn comes to earth some” 
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sand. That little beach was the earth's ear tes 
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place. In the fields all around, thousands ofbate 
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the earth’s brown surface. 
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she thought, “bringing her flower-clouds and 
clasping them with pearl seeds.” 

Eepersip was anxious to know what was on the 
southern slope of this highest peak of Mt. Var- 
crobis. So one day along she went, happily singing, 
until she came to it. Then she was surprised to find 
that this slope, instead of being a rocky precipice 
as the one had been at the foot of Eiki-ennern 
Peak, went down steeply for a little way and then 
broadened out into an enormous field, on the far- 
ther side of which was a herd of deer. Away, away, 
Eepersip could just see to the edge of this plain- 
like field. With a shout, down she dashed; and, 
dancing as she had neyer danced before, she sang 
like a nightingale for joy of her discovery. And 
yet, she thought to herself, what if it should be a 
dream? She was quite sure that it was not, though, 
for she had felt decidedly awake when she started 
off. But, because she had started before anyone else 
‘was up or even awake, she thought that she might 
be asleep herself. Anyhow, if it was a dream, it was 
a lovely one, and she need not worry. 


But now let us return to the grieving parents of 
ersip, who were consulting the Wraspanes 
about a plan to search for her. 
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t Mrs. Eigleen said: “$ 

to our child. She m 

her that has made her wa 

ell you what we can do, We 

big tent, and, fetching the 
Tkkki can camp near where one of us sees 
Eepersip; for I'm sure that she wouldn't leave 
Meont Varcrobis unless absolutely compelled tn 
We can learn what habits Eepersip has got into, 
and perhaps we can catch her by some plan. My 
husband and you, Mr. Wraspane, are the spry 
ones, and perhaps you can hide behind trees and 
catch her when she goes past.” 

“ Whata grand ideal” cried everybody elsein 
one voice; and without further ado they decided a 
carry it out. 

So the very next day Mr. Eigleen and Mr. 
‘Wraspane set off to explore, on the chance of fini 
ing Eepersip or discovering where she was I 
They reasoned ont that Eepersip must ha 
through the Wraspanes’ land when funn 
because on the western side of the Eigl 
cottage there was a dense wood, of which Ecpers? 
had always been rather afraid, it was so dark 2" 
mysterious. They went through the field of rhode 
dendrons, on the selfsame path, and # me 
out in the same small glade in which Eepersip ha! 
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; a ete cofaimless wandering through 

shades and eld they decided to give It 
heh and tell the folks that they had 

Trcoulda't ind her. So back they went, 

ry fonshnded u 

ert looking for her everywhere," said 


Me Eigleen, “and after we had 
‘oe : searched for 
ey time wecheard this exellent singing, i 


and We Went in its 
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take the ptt! seen the deer, with the same brooklet running 
Kkisfiel, id Taspanes across it. They hunted all over it, but no trace of 

Shes ee Catcs and at Eepersip could they find. They began to feel 
Persip; for pp MP Near whe,’ tly, ish. They decided to go back and tell the waiting 
unt Varer, ™ sy i folks that they had not seen a glimpse of her, when 
© can leq es un a glorious burst of singing reached their ears. Im- 
on arn what h: mediately they turned and ran in the direction of 
Perhaps we ae the voice. But still they didn’t see her, for they 
husband and you never dreamed that she had gone up the steep 

5 


slope of Fiki-ennern Peak. And they began to feel 
Ones, and perhaps Still more foolish, = 
ae when she ‘At last, after a lot of aimless wandering through 
at eres forests, glades, and fields, they decided to give it 
ees peewee! cried evenhijas “up for just then and tell the folks that they had 
ace; and without further ado they ds heard her, but couldn’t find her. So back they went, 
carry it out. feeling-very foolish indeed. : 
“We were looking for her everywhere,” said 
Mr. Eigleen, “and after-we had searched for a 
long time we heard this excellent singing, better 
“than I thought she could utter, and we went in its 
direction, but couldn't find her. So Lam beginning 


They reason 


through the Wraspanes’ eM tee fain that ’twasn’t she at all— either she or a 
side ?, fairy.’ 

because on the cate ‘rood, of id "Eniry! ” exclaimed Mrs Bigleen, indignantly 

cottage Ose wi rather afraid ite — fae ‘There is no such thing as ‘ fairy’ — 
een iC 

had always They went throug vad at 2 “Mr. Eigleen cast a wink at his partner hunter, 
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n burst out with: “ But why 


we coulda, Z 


ea ound there was2 thst 
Se spe yau hho 1 Ma : Pt 
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they as there, 
there re, all the time 
hes and trees. 
leaves and they heard 
‘ust the breezes M9) ing, 
Tass. 
ad hunted very !ong, M 
new game Was 


"Ngo and 
come with you.” 
“All right,” said Mr, Eigle 
i : en, 
5 Fey, after lunch all three startedofe 
resh quest. They searched the litte gaie 
and low once more, but with the same il 


Really Eepersip saw them all the time, but ri 
they were here she was there, and while they 


there she was here, all the time keeping ot? 


sight behind bushes and trees. And wher 


rustled the leaves and they heard her they thug 


that it was just the breezes making coma 


leaves and grass- 
oS fore they fad hunted very | 
had to admit that the new game W 
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it looked ; yet she didn’t give it up, for her greatest 
hope was to have Eepersip back again. At length 
Eepersip lost sight of them and, thinking that they 
had gone, she began to sing. They all started, and 
began to run in the direction of the voice. This 
time they didn’t hesitate to go right up the steep 
slope of Eiki-ennern Peak. Mrs. Higleen leading, 
they all three dashed up, with not a thought of the 
brambles that they were getting int 

‘When they got to the top, what a sight met their 
puzzled eyes! There was Eepersip dancing to her 
own singing, and ever and again she looked up at 
alittle butterfly which fluttered over her head, and 
curtseyed before it. Great waves of happiness were 
flowing through her all the time. They made no 
effort to call her, but only stood enchanted until 
she danced off to the field. Then they quickly 


- walked away. First they went back to their own 


little cottage and collected some of the important 


“belongings which they had left there. Next they 


"went on to the Wraspanes’ house and got the tent 

and other necessary things. Then, with the Tkkis- 

fields and the Wraspanes, they started off for the 
top of Eiki-ennern Peak. 

"They pitched the tent rather far from the pool, 

very near where they had seen Eepersip, on top 

f the hill. Now the next problem was to make the 
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: s soon as the tent was up they gathered 
iy and began to think up ways and mean, 
But Mr. Eigleen said: “ Let us go on an explora. 
tion and discover some of Eepersip’s habits, Let 
tis all wander around a. while, aad aben ee 
cover what sort of habits Eepersip has got into, 
covean make our plans accordingly; for we ct 
we plans until we do know some of her habits 
“Allrapproved of what he had said, and evey 
imself for a long walk, inte. 


body ee himself 
Papted at mes by hiding and lurking, peepingss4 ‘i TE ore 


‘sneaking, So each person had a bite to eat and se i. Mi = = 
~ off to explore the surroundings. They hunted high i d away. into 
‘of Eepersip —nevet cha itch 


~ and low, but never saw 2 si 


the 
d nearer ant | 
ell without 
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ing grew so loud and so near that they felt almost 
as if they were about to run into it. And so they 
actually did; for Eepersip, who had all the time 
been approaching them as they approached her, 
‘went right between the Ikkistelds. startling them 
so that they didn’t know whet to do! Mr. Ikkisfield 
managed to put out his hand and grab her dress, 
bod: calling for someone to come and help him hold 
ody ay her. But by this time Eepersip had discarded her 
rupted ai real dress and had woven one of ferns for herself; 
and, the ferns being interlaced rather loosely, the 
one Mr. Ikkisfield caught hold of tore away. 
Quick as a flash Eepersip bounded away into the 
night, Thus their first chance of catching her 
slipped between their fingers. They went back to 
the tent rather discouraged. 


‘Now the deer in the great field knew Eepersip, 
fast, but and they all loved her, because she was so kind to 
Even the little fawns loved her and made no 


not to step On ey talked I! spt to run away when she appeared, Twilight 


se; and when © nd dawn, when the deer were all lying down, were 
make 4 pigper- The singing ry atl favourite times in the field. Then she would 
softest whisP fance about in her fern dress, singing so sweetly 
nearer; but O1°Y they hat all the birds watched her. She began to love 
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ee poe Bs 
| > ie the birds and butterflies even more than inthe fy 
ia the other wildness, and almost worshipped the 
sa ‘ 2 he morning after this curious face-to-ae 
ersip, Mr. Eigleen spoke abot 


meeting with Hep i 
another plan.“ Bepersip every morning comes ip 
from wherever she sleeps to get @ drink of water 
from the little pool. Now do you know that big 
jine-tree that stands beside the ool?” i " 
Pint Yes,” said Mrs. Eigleen. e ald clear the back of 2 iM 
‘Well, I will.go and hide behind that tree! ‘start large buck standing ful 
morrow morning, and when she comes up (0 the | s made her light as a fe 
pool I will try ta catch her by jumping out athe 
when she comes by.” 5. 
“Why do you not do it this morning?” 


fern. 

ming when Mr. Eigleen 
is hardly a ray of light, but | 
out here and there. Mr. Eigle 


auiged Mrs, Tiel a 
all, you see,” replied Mr. Eigleen “st Se 
has had her morning dink, for [saw her aslv | fg morning. -Witha 
getting out of bed.” a next th = ake front c 
suct ‘ 


“T see," said Mrs. Ikkisfield, But be sure tt 
Qu get up in time next morning. 

Twill,” said Mr. Bigleen. * But if yout? 
and awake before I am, be sure to pull me by ™ 
left ear.” ( 
___Repersip was becoming more wary, now sit fal 
discovered that they were trying to ‘catch her. But 
still she took it as a sort of joke. In the first ae 
she thought she could easily escape agtit | 


Ven m 
* SS; and Ore tf 
1€ mor alm, 
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Tom whereyey ile 
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when she comes by.” Y Jumping ox x: 
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= 'y do you not do it this mort: 
quired Mrs. Ikkisfield. os! 
“Well, you see,” replied Mr. Eiglet 
has had her morning drink, for I saw herslr 
getting out of bed.” 
“T see,” said Mrs. Ikkisfield. “ Butbesit® 
up in time next morning.” 
wn ill” said Mr. Eigleen. “ But si 
‘ke before I am, be sure to pul! 
and awake be 


left ear.” 
Eepersip was bet 

discovered that Bee 
i a 

ae a ape ‘could easily escap? agi 

she 
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coming more wary; He 
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did catch her. But she very much doubted if they 
could do it. For hours every day she practised 
running, leaping, dancing, and prowling, until she 
was as fleet as a deer and as soft on her feet as a 
lynx. She had practised leaping over high objects, 
and if someone were chasing her she could now 
escape being cornered by jumping a fence. She had 
trained herself until, even without a running start, 
she could clear the back of a standing fawn, or, 
with a start, a large buck standing full height. All 
these exercises made her light ag a feather and 
graceful as a fern. 

‘The next morning when Mr. Eigleen woke up, 
there was hardly a ray of light, but dawn was 
breaking out here and there. Mr. Eigleen got all 
ready for an exciting morning. Without waking 
anybody, he seated himself out in front of the tent, 
on the side next the field, in such a position that he 
could see Eepersip when she came up, and where 
he could pull-to the front flap immediately and 


~ bolt out the back way to the tree by the pool with- 


out her seeing him. He waited a few minutes, and 
then he saw her head bobbing up the bank. Hur- 
tiedly he closed the front flap before she saw him. 
‘Slipping out the other end and round in a long 
Gite: teria at fall: speed to the pool and hid 
behind the big pine. 
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When Mr. Bigleen we 
hen Mr. | nt 
surprised at this acrobatic APR ata Sig 
Paine Bi a plan now. “ Sometime at 
,"’ she said, “we Id 
ee 
; out where Eepersip sl i 
gut an etter Esper Iho he me 
ieee faded es would sleep near the wood alghe 
RE See's go and try to find her.” eae 
mes : Er—er—I don't kiow,” replied Mr. Ej 
: down hat are get silken ma itt it afraid of atlne tmcagnh 
er hand: pea, i ‘me 
: Sere, things are happening there all the time.” 
EeGptishee Very se ae Pappened ye? sapped Mi 
1 on athe You" : Dine 
der, knowing that her des oe ee ects 
@ started and struggled so vleny ia: {° Sd 1 sod 1)" sald Mr. Higleen, hurriedly. 


= “ : “ 
hands relaxed their grip on her shoulders Ro rane there is some curious magic 


down her arms, so that they were now halt 22 saree with ont 
and. That was all Eepersi needed. Witht® 4 ‘ee with you there,” suid Mrs. Tigleen. 
2 adios cae Seer P wo But as I suid before, who # comer re 
ona See . pee 'd go into thicker magic than there is in 
strength. Mr. Eigle With =e they planned to get up a little after midnight 
hands, for she now 8 = oo circle the ficld near the edge of the woods; 
. she put her feet up on Dl as there were six of them, Eepersip wouldn’t 
sweep she Pp! ing he have much chance of escaping if they once got 
over his head; their hands on her. That evening they ate a light 


free, she sli 
fore he © 
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supper and went to bed early, and hott oy 
o'clock they got up and went out into the great 
feld with a hooded lantern. They circled arcu 
it; and at last they found Eepersip hidden in the 
bushes on the farther edge. Very gently all sx 
Jaid hands upon her at once. 

“Ah, we've captured her!” they cried trium- 
phantly. Ou labours have been rewarded!” 

But Eepersip, finding herself caught, becant 
angry, and cried in a Toud, commanding voice: 
«But me down! Drop me immediately!” She 
added quietly to herself: “ Now it’s all over.” 

Then she began to struggle very violently is 
deed, They had hold of her securely, and s0 bt 
struggles were in vain. But just as they carried her 
past a sleeping doe which had no fewn, she uttered 
pMshrill, wild ery; and this so startled the six that 
they almost dropped her. The doe woke upi and | 
though she was afraid for herself, she was mot 
afraid for Eepersip. She came galloping 
them. 

To see the doe galloping swiftly toward thet 
naturally startled old Mrs. Ikkisfield, 
posed that all wild animals would flee at 
of a human being, That was so generally = Mt 
not when Eepersip was in danger! Now, Mrs 
Tkkisfield had hold of the most important P 


Eepersi « parent: 
time making plans 
Mrs, Ikkisfiel 


ptured her] 
they cr 
Bours have been rut 
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a shrill, wild cry; and this so startled the sat 
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though she was afraid for herself, she was" — 
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them. 
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Eepersip’s anatomy, though no one suspected it 
at the time—namely, her feet. Mrs. Ikkisfield 
dropped them, and for the fraction of an instant 
‘which Eepersip needed they were allowed to touch 
the ground. Eepersip wrenched herself free and 
leaped to the back of the trembling, excited crea- 
ture, and they bounded away quick as a flash. The 
others, agitated, turned to chase the doe; but she, 
with Eepersip on her back, had vanished. 

“ Whew, that was a narrow escape!” Eepersip 
whispered in one of the doe’s long ears, as they 
lay down together. 

‘The next day it rained hard. Eepersip’s parents 
and their friends spent much time makin, plans 
for a day when they could go out. Mrs. Ikkisfield 
‘now made a suggestion. 

“Tt is,” she said, “ very like the plan that we 

ied last night — namely, to find Eepersip while 

he sleeping But we must have more people, 
‘more people! [f we can get some friends from the 
lage at the foot of the mountain, they can drive 
¢ deer that we meet away from the people that 
carrying Eepersip. In that way she cannot be 
by deer.” 

That is tru,” sald Mes, Bigleen: “but, you 
‘often an angry herd of deer is a terrible 

to drive back.” 
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6] know that” said Mrs. Tkkisfield. “ But yp 
might be able to Baie them cool —keep they 
lowever, let's make som 


t is not a very good one,” 


from getting angry. 
Fe Biter Sang nove That 
*e “J was thinking,” said Mrs. Wraspane, “if ye 
5 could only get Eepersip into a small fencedin are, 
where we could catch her. But I have it: let us find 
Eepersip in her sleep again, and carry her tote 
tent in a roundabout route through the woods 
chopping the bushes as we go, where there area 
so many deer, and where it will be harder for them 
to rescue her.” 
“Great idea!" cried Mrs, Ikkisfield. 


nt down to the meadow, begin- 
and sing as soon as she got there. 


So that is what they all planned to do, the nex erverenow beginning to rise, and as she 
sunny day. Z ited she Kissed each one, 


a d rops and the 
see key ould freat field to 


While they had been conversing in this manne The first t 
Eepersip had been sitting in the woods, with # 
little fawn and its mother for company; and si 
had been feeding the fawn handfuls of grass am | 
gazing into its gentle eyes. Late in the evening it 
cleared off and there were promises of 2 beaut! 
day to-morrow. And so it was. The sun begin 
tise slowly, producing wonderful colours — fist 
the most delicate shades of apple-blossom pm 
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© to keep os 
& angry, Hos 
now. That j 


OM getti 
oth, iS 
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to rescue her.” 


“ Great idea!” cried Mrs. Ikkisfeld, 
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little fawn and its mother for compaty’ 
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doe got up and licked Eepersip’s cheek. She danced 
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darker on the horizon, and shading off into a pale 
buttercup yellow. And Eepersip, as she awoke, saw 
that the meadow was dotted with dark forms 
hich could just be distinguished — the deer were 
all lying down. 

epersip skipped up to the pool to get her morn- 
ing. dink, first spying all around and especially 
behind every tree. No one was to be seen, for no 
one was up yet. Eepersip drank her fill; then she 
breakfasted on the sweet root of the little three- 
leaved plant with a white blossom, her usual food. 
‘After that she went down to the meadow, begin- 
ning to dance and sing as soon as she got there. 
The deer were now beginning to rise, and as she 
danced she kissed each one. 

‘When the sun had dried the raindrops and the 
dew, the families started out to the great field to 
see what they could discover. The first thing they 
saw when they got to the edge of the slope was 
Eepersip skipping around. Then they saw her 

dance off to the woods and gather some long green 
branches and blossoms. Very soon she came back 
to the field, went over to a sleeping doe, and 
‘crowned her with the branches; upon which the 


about in her delight. She was so beautiful, so 
graceful, that when her parents saw her they were 
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28 
amazed at the way in which her dancing and ep 
ing had improved. : 

‘ow, during the days in which Hepersip hg 
been growing wild she had made friends wih 
another chipmunk, who was even more fond of 
than the one by the pool had been. The Figles 
and their friends now saw him scutter out of the 
woods end frolic around Eepersip. Last ofall they | 
saw Eepersip lie down on the grass to gaze atthe 


“This would be a splendid opportunity fr 
catching her,” muttered Mr. Ikkisfield to Mc. 
Eigleer, as they looked at her. ‘they could keep her safely, she wi 

Him! that's just what I was thinking,” whi- tuned and civilized again, The que 
ered Mr. Eigleen in reply. “Suppose we go ot ‘most important just then 


in the field and try.” 

They all tiptoed down the slope and ost it mara os 
the field, where they immediately Iaid hands o ae for their tent and | 
Eepersip once more. She started violently sf ty did, locking Eepersi 


cried ot to the doe who was near. The doe dxtel 
up, but did not succeed in rescuing Eepersip: 
Mrs. Ikkisfield ran to hold her back. ; 
“Never mind Repersip — Mr. Eigleen tf 
‘Mr. Wraspane can do that. Hold back the dee! 
thundered Mrs, Eigleen, a slow red rising t0 
face, They all lew at the poor creature, exe?tt 
two who were holding the struggling Eepe*? 


ah 
© BTS tp 
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Off fled the doe; and then the others could help 
with Eepersip. The doe ran on to get help from 
her mate. Back they came in no time, for a deer is 
one of the swiftest runners in the world. The buck 
flew at Eepersip’s captors — just too late, for the 
others had succeeded in getting Ecepersip safely 
into the tent. 

But what could they do with her? How could 
they keep her securely? And, even so, if she was 
going to continue acting wildly, how much better 
off were they with her? This wes a new question, 
which no one had thought of. But they decided 
that, if they could keep her safely, she would be- 
come tamed and civilized again. The question of 
security was the most important just then. Better 
go home immediately and take Eepersip with 
them, later returning for their tent and their be- 
longings. This they did, locking Eepersip in the 
house while they were petting their things; and as 
they went they rejoiced. 

jut now all the deer of the field, knowing that 

_ Eepersip, their beloved queen, had been taken 
from them, put their heads together. They in- 
tended to rescue her while her father and mother 
were sleeping, if they could only find where she 
ad been taken. While they were lying down and 
thinking about it, a fawn came running up and 
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poked its mother. It had followed softly, and knew 
just where Eepersip was kept. They all lay down 
Wewait for the coming of night. At last evening 
tame, and the deer fell asleep, leaving a night 
watchman to arouse them later when the ful 

was at its zenizh, When the watchman signalled 
they arose and, with the little fawn leading 
down toward the Wraspanes’ house. Eep 
allowed to sleep out on the porch, but all its 
doors were closed and locked against her. 
fawn led them straight to this place. 

Eepersip could not go to slecp; she sat on the 
floor, whining softly in her misery. One of the 
bucks knocked gently on the glass door with his 
antler. Eepersip turned; a smile crept over her 
face at the sight of her beloved comrad 
buck, as softly as he could, broke one of the 
doors, wood and all. Then the deer, all except te 
fawn, bounded off to the field again. 

The sound of breaking glass reached the ea 
Mr. Ikkisfield, who was awake, all too la 
by the time he had wakened the others — W hic 
did by shouting “ Get up! get up! Sounds like high 
doings out there! —Eepersip, on the 
fawn’ 's back, had vanished toward the field. The 
families, when they got to the porch, found onl 
the broken door. Though they heard trampling 


x wasnt sure how to get along 
vite safely, but she had had such a 


Warmth 
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hoofs, they knew that it would be of no use to 
follow. 

The families, after that adventure, were des- 
perate; and they decided not to make any more 
plans just then, for winter was coming on rapidly, 
but to stay at the house until the next summer. 


‘As for Eepersip, well, she was mighty glad to 
have got away unhurt. Happy again, she was soon 
sound asleep in the woods on the edge of the field, 
cuddled up underneath the doe which had saved 
her before. She wasn’t sure how to get along 
through the winter safely, but she had had such a 
splendid summer that she knew it would be foolish 
to give up her wild life now. She could manage 
somehow. 

‘And so she did. She found that her parents had 

The sound of breaking glass reachedttre _ left her own heavy winter coat in the place where 
Mr. Ikkisfield, who was awake, all tonlsx: they had once found her sleeping; and this would 


A oot) be very helpful to her, she thought. She was also 
by the time he had wakened the oes glad to realize that her parents, much though they 


did by shouting “ Get up! getup! Sound ranted to get her back, didn’t wish her to perish 


f F 
doings out there!” —Bepersip, £)1 inthe cold of winter. * They are nice people, after 
ery all” she thought to herself. 


i d 
s back, had vanished towaré : 
families, ‘when they got to the porch, a si With the coat and the prospect of warmth, 


heard th 
the broken door. Though they hear b : 
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there came a delightful idea i 

beeen tls ee 
Grice len eynenlaa ig 
about cen ava REaA PONCE Cpa Cen 
he Ie EE eee 
for Len oreeaMatloe heath ens a oeean 
mouldy that it came away without di sy "Se 
crept down the tunnel a long way, di mead 
went. Presently she came to a snug prey . 
five fect square and four and a half hgh, vi 
seat a life (exlthan hex own Height. Bore 
not mind stooping, as long as she had this cunni 
room; besides, she could dig away the cellng 
she wanted to. The room was old and dict, 
Eepersip lined it entirely with grass. Di 
around, in one corner she came upon a little 
made of leaves. Inside it were a few cordary4 
seeds.t She wondered who had made this 

se who had lived in this burrow before h 
person, of that she was sure. These seeds 

by any means rotted; they were still as moist 
sweet as ever, and Eepersip rejoiced to 
Digging around some more, she discover 
winter and is ati 
“The berries are! 

wer inside 


4 The cordary berry grows during the 
‘at New Year. The seeds have sweet meats 
fed, and the secds dark purple, running 
juice which keeps the kernel moist. 
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square block of wood. Lifting it up, she found 
great heaps of milkweed pods, kept from spring. 
ing open by the pressure of the earth against 
them. She rejoiced in this too. There was enough 
of the milkweed to make a bed for herself. She 
covered the bed with her old dress, which she had 
kept all this time in case she should need it. Never 
was such a soft bed seen. In the burrow she also 
built several shelves of boards, and on these she 
_ heaped up more cordary berries and their seeds, 
ch were just beginning to come, 

The next day was the last of November. In the 
morning aeepernipy after a long sleep in the bur- 
row, woke up to find the world white with the first 
_ snow. The entrance of the tunnel was placed at 
such ak gels that pce aake os as ey 
pote down in. Eepersip was delighted; she danced an 
e of leaves. Inside it were a fewcorduph gk ET abote oe the chipiatnk ah hea hivelic 
She wondered who had made this p# next day it stopped snowing, and the sun 

av before ht ame ont, shining dimly. Every snow-crystal spar- 
: like a diamond. Eepersip and the chipmunk 
ed across the meadow and looked far, far 


ny 
ly means rotted; 


she saw the river calmly shining, blue 
e sky. In its rippling surface Eepersip could 
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see the very reflection of the sun breaki 
see te se 
when the sun was dim, but nothing to what it 
now! 

Eepersip could see every colour ofthe rnb 
reflected in each crystal — orange, purple, gretn, 
blue, red, and many, many iridescent tins fila 
joy, she looked down upon the river once mos 
through the glittering iridescence. The longer 
looked, the better she could see the pee at 


Jast the sun went in again; it had been out ha 


elt onc snowflake. Five 
tt the chipmunk’ 
d her delight. At last, 
back to her subterrane#! 
wang, back and whimpet 
Eep ted to stay; and, knowns 
that she left him behind 
went back t , 
But he di ited and 
and often called, 
can have happened to my 
thought. At last she set out to 
as she went. She love eae 
whether something had frig) itene 
lunged into some, hidingeplace. But she 
oT fim. At last, whistling and calling, She 


ent back to the burrow herself. rt : 
idm 


But he didn’t come back. She waited nd 
id often called, but he did not appe".,. 


ttle friend?” 
n have happened to my tee fork ol 


I 
At last she set out to : 
ae She looked in evety revi 
ether something 
d into som 
I him. At last, wh 
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near to where she had left him, on the edge of the 
meadow. Then what did she see in the snow but 
footprints —human footprints! Chippy’s little 
tracks had started back in the direction Othe bur- 
row, but the strange footprints came towards his 
and overtook them — and at that point his sud- 
denly left off. Then she discovered the others 
ing down the hill again. It was only too clear — 
hi py had been captured! 
epersip sat down in the snow and wept. But 
suddenly she straightened up and became herself 
acaiah Why not follow those footprints down the 
hill and get her Chippy back? With a hopeful 
heart she dashed down, following the tracks. But 


_ she came into a small village, where she was afraid 


os being caught. She could not go on; so she went 
yack, 

Another idea! Why not follow the footprints 
some night, when there were not so many people 
around, and when, even if there were, she would 
not be seen so easily? But there was the question 
‘of being able to see the footprints in the dark. No, 
that would be impossible: the only thing to do 
‘would be to wait. For what, Eepersip had not the 
slightest idea. 

__ The name of the people who had captured the 
unk was Brunio. Mr. Brunio and his little 


Easiness 


FEE 
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twin daughters, Flitterveen and Caireen, had 

up tothe meadow with sleds and skis to si 
hey had seen the chipmunk frolicking abou 

had watched him impatiently. Be 

“ How I would like that little animal for 
own!” said Flitterveen. a 

“He looks cold and hungry, Father,” sai 
Caireen. ‘Here, I have some crackers in 
pocket. Let us throw them to him and see if hew 
eat them.” 

This they had done, and the chipmunk had! 
tempted. He had come up cautiously and nibble 
at them. He loved Eepersip dearly. He had 
teceived harm from one of those queer twole 
creatures. He trusted them. But, while he bad] 
nibbling, Mr. Brunio had sneaked up quel 
taken him. Thus he had been captured. 


Eepersip was not able to free her little 
until he next spring. She had lived a rather 
life without him through the winter, and one! 
ing very early she decided to ‘make a desperat 
tempt to rescue him. She went down the si 
the hill to the river, through grass wet with | 
ew drops. She stole along the bank of th 
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behind bushes as much as possible, so as not to be 
seen. Finally she came to a litle wooden bridge, 
and across this she went. But from there she had 
no idea how to proceed. She looked all about her, 
bewildered, afraid among so many houses. 
It was a heavenly morning. The sun rose and 
Ome graft’ cast a sweet golden light over the earth. The grass 
tohimang,i sparkled as if with diamonds. A fresh spring 
dst breeze was blowing gently. Flowers grew here in 
the deep grass, and myriads of butterflies came 
flocking. But Eepersip stood forlorn and dis- 
couraged. 
Suddenly a faint squeaking came to her. She 
darted toward the sound. O Eepersip, beware — 
not too fast! The squeaking came from one side of 
a dark brown house. Eepersip saw a small wire 
cage, and in it her little brown Chippy. Mr. Brunio 
had opened the squeaky door of the house and was 
"coming out with Chippy’s food. Eepersip saw him, 
and swerved aside into the shelter of a gigantic 
tose-bush before he saw her — just in the nick of 
time. It seemed like a long wait, but after a while 
_ Mr, Brunio went into the house again, 


et us 
at them.” 
This the 
tempted, 


‘One, and the chi 
come up cautio 


Eepersip was 


until the next spr! di Looking cautiously about her, Eepersip tiptoed 
ife without him th dep” out, opened the door of the cage, seized Chippy, 

ery early she down the sped off. Thus he was rescued; and Eepersip 
ng very ; iif was happy indeed! 


empt to ee Me 
he hill to the rivets 
See e stole along thi 
jlew- 
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As for the Brunios, they were L 
tressed when they found out that the pee 
gone. By spying, they discovered some of Eon 
sip’s strange habits. Then, early one morning fe 
took their little kitten — the twins hal cat 
stupidly named her White,” for her colour 
to the field where Eepersip had her home, et he. 
go very near Eepersip’s burrow, and then ran a: 
quickly before the kitten could find them. Wel. 
White didn’t care much about being left in 
dewy grass, bewilderedly shaking first one px 
then another. But presently Eepersip came out of 
her burrow with Chippy. Seeing the patch of white, 
Eepecsip thought the kitten was an exception 
late bit of snow left on the grass. But no, it cer 
tainly had not been there the last time she had 
looked. And then she realized that it was alto. 
‘ether too late for any snow. Darting up to it, ste 
‘ound the little kitten, so snow-white, with th 
blue-grey eyes like little moonstones, gazing 
fully up at her. Because she thought the kitten 
been a patch of snow, Eepersip named her Sn 
flake. 

She took her, shivering with the wetness of th 
dew, into her burrow, and found, much to her suf 
rise, that Chippy recognized her and spra? 
er in great delight. The truth of the matter 
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that Chippy had often seen the kitten during his 
captivity, and had played many a happy game with 
her in his cage. 

Caireen and Flitterveen had thought when they 
let the kitten go that Eepersip, seeing a new ani: 
mal, would give them back Chippy. Not so! Eeper- 
sip would rather have two animals than one. Be- 
sides, she saw how dearly the two loved each 
other, and would not haye parted them for any- 
“thing now. The Brunios had been disappointed 
ch: Eepers enouigh at losing Chippy — and now they had lost 
Eepersip hash PY. Seeing the pach _ the kitten too! é 
Teh ught the kitten was an cee Tt was now summer, and the Brunios — Mr. 
ate bit of snow left on the grass. Bitm, _Brunio, Caireen, and Flitterveen — decided to 
tainly had not been there the last ti climb Fiki-ennera Peak and try to get back their 
looked. And then she realized thai mi ‘etten. They wandered arcund a litle while and at 

ether too late for any snow. Darting up dast-eaies (ove aunty. place. on-the-edge-of-ths 


4 A J yoods. It was a very grassy spot, all surrounded 
‘ound the little kitten, so snow-whts ©?) with blackber: sane aeaniintin, Near its 
blue-grey eyes like little moonstone a ‘edge was Chippy asleep, and in the middle was 
fully up at her. Because she thought tl onal washing herself oie playing as the 
jp mam oak-leaves that swirled about in the breeze. 
been a patch of snow, Eepers | Stowflake started back a little at the sound of 
flake. a vith the wet ls pering voices, and then looked up. Eepersip 
She took her, shivering me ruth tb ie ‘ere, for she had gone off to find some 
dew, into her burrow, 2° 10f her al $e Sweet bulbs and roots. ; 
pelea ia Chippy recognizes on, White, dear! ” called Caireen. 
rise; rhe, The tru 
. t delight. 
er in grea! 


then another, B 
er burrow with 
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But Snowflake did not know her ol : 
Eepersip had changed it, names 

* Here, Sugar-bowl!”” said Mr. Bruni 
had got P ciecamerneerline Marsha toate 
loved sugar and had a habit of pawing into the 
sugar-bowl to get it). This was a trifle more fami 
jar, and she took a step forward. 

“ That's the way!” said Flitterveen, encom 
ing her. ‘* Come on!” 

Snowflake took back the step. 

They grew impatient; yet some of their call 
were so encouraging that Snowflake could hari 
resist creeping through the briers to their fel 
Pretty soon she touched Chippy with her nose, 
awoke, yawned two or three times, and, when 
saw the people there, instantly pattered off into 
woods. Now Snowflake sat very still, in spite of 
their coaxings, for she knew that help was com 
‘And she didn’t have long to wait, for ina momer 
Eepersip came running up with Chippy if 
arms. With a beautiful leap she cleared the 
and, taking up Snowflake, cleared them agsit 
vanished into the woods. 

Life for Chippy and Snowflake was pred 
during the time when Mr. Brunio, someting © 
the twins, was coming up to the brier-patch 4 
trying to entice Snowflake away- In the afterno 


allel 
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though the two little animals were glad to stay in 
the brier-patch, Eepersip generally took them 
along with her when she went anywhere, for she 
thought that possibly Mr. Brunio might come up 
with an ax to chop down the briers. In this Eeper- 
sip proved wise, for, about the third day that Mr. 
~ Brunio and the children had been coming up Fil 
ennern Peak to rescue Snowflake, Mr, Brunio did 
bring an ax. But this time Eepersip had taken the 
little animals out with her; they had gone ex- 
‘ploring, finding sweet roots and brilliant berries. 
Eepersip spent that summer in continual fits of 
cing, Ioughing, and merriment. She had never 
fore been so happy. Every day she felt as though 
1 the animals, birds, and butterflies — 
bing of Nature —more than the day before. 
ed to see the same birds coming back this 
year, Above all she loved the delicate butterflies 
h ings of all colours. She would lie in the 
fr hours and watch what was happening, 
y i could imagine miniature cities in the air, an 
running a Sree ese ete steead bicleconstmsely ponte and 
d 


ave long to wal 


autiful lea teare from them. There were cities on the 

flake, oe ‘too, where orchestras of grasshoppers and 
wed in the grass. 

times made up words for her melo- 

ngs of Nature. She would sing them 
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over and overs 
murmur. 


sometimes ringingly, sometimes jg 


Bultercups are smiling 
To see the butterflies 
Feathering so softly, 
Rainbowing the skies...» 


The wind is snowing butterflies, 
Fairy golden showers; 

Misty the air with dancing wings; 
The sun is raining flowers. 


¢ felt like a butterfly, an 


She told the deer that si 
mig ler when she dared 


that the wind was snowil 
Thandfuls of lush grass. 


‘And then she gave them 


doctors in t 
out exactly wh: was, f 
to tell anyone anything, even though she sal8 


ute: wind is sn 

Fairy golden showers 

Misty the air with dancy 
The sun is raining flo: ; 


‘owing butterpics 


ings; 
vers, 

She told the deer that she felt like a butery 
that the wind was snowing her when se ia: 
And then she gave them handfuls of lush gas 


st winter Mrs. Eigke 


shat was the m= 
tinual 
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herself knew: One afternoon she called her friends 


~ found her and bade them take her over to the 


~Theadowr, where they would surely see Hepersip. 
They took her out, but never a trace of Eepersip 

did they sec. And Mrs. Bigleen kept on having her 
fits of weeping all through the summer, even more 
frequently than before. 

"Now, by this time Mrs. Higleen, her husband, 
and all her neighbou-s had found out that Eeper- 
‘sip had taken White away from the Brunios; for 

~ once they had been ont in the field and seen Ecper- 
“sip. She was crowned with a wreath on which 
crflies-were clustering in bunches, like grapes; 
Chippy and Snowflake were frolicking about 

. The Higleens, the Tkkisfields, and the Wras- 
anes went down the meadow and to Mr. Brunio’s 
jouse (for some of them knew the Brunios and 
recognized the kitten), and he related his adven- 
tures. That ve! afternoon they went back to the 
“meadow and chased Eepersip, but they couldn’t 
for she took up Snowflake and Chippy 

and mounted a doe, who bore them off like the 
-day they tried again: Tt was dawn, and 

) was lying in the centre of the meadow 
“Snowflake and Chippy by her side. She had 
‘ealfast, but she lay on the grass watch- 


chee eee | 4, 
bs PEENEEET 
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ing the sun rise and send aw 
right and left, flushing the 
and ye ing do 
sip heard a sound of voices talking, followed 
roar of laughters and instantly; of course chore 
She heard: “ Mr. Wra 
2” § Certai 


ones that not 


upon the hill and guard there.” All ie Mrs 
Eigleen.” 


‘As Eepersip lay there in the field, two men broke 
out of the woods right near where she was lying. 
She sprang to her feet, caught Chippy and Snore 
flake in her arms, and ran. Before she could snatch 
up the two little animals, Mr. Eigleen was jst 
able to seize her dress as she darted by him. Buty Wh ios 
of course, the fern that he caught hold of came out Pa ciples 
hand, and she ran along toward the hill—a im alto 
just heard that aia to be 


two people guarding it, 


just “about the only thing aera ane do, for cet 
the other two, Mr. Ikkisfield and Mr: Vraspane, sam temies = 
had also come out of the woods and blocked her Wes vith 
path. 

Eepersip fled up on the hil 
Mrs Eigleen and Mrs. I 


ee 


eS RE ET 


As Eepersip lay 1 rome . 
here in the fi hn 
p tay th Le field, two meni 

out of the woods Tight near where she rah 


She spran; 
ig to her feet, caught Chippy ais 
I : der 
flake in her arms, and ran. Before rota 


fr 


the other two, ¢ of the woods a 


had also come ou 


‘he 
Pa epersiP fled UP 
Mrs. Eigleen us 


F) 
wil and neat! we 
is 


oa field. Me 


ki 
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caught hold of Snowflake’s tail, and Mrs. 
field stepped in front of Eepersip, who dodged 
desperately to one side, releasing her hold on the 
kitten to prevent its being injured. 

But Eepersip was not going to give up her pet 
just yet. She sped down the hill, knowing that the 
thers would soon be going to give the kitten back 
to the Brunios. Through the big field she ran, with 
Chippy clinging to her hair — down the other side 
of the slope to the river, along its banks, across the 
small bucge *way down, and back to Mr. Brunio's 
house on the other side. 

_~ Eepersip looked all about her for some place of 
‘concealment. No one was in sight. Along the side 
of the house there was a forest of blackberry- 
bushes, which extended several yards and was un- 
“usually dense and towering. The luscious black- 
and-parple fruit was ripening, making it look even 
more sheltering and mysterious. This patch was 


meee) | | Ct 
HH i 


sees 
Na 


eA. 
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a little sharp-pointed sti 


he pushed it through 
ield’s stocking. Tt hur 


of pain and 
dropped Snowll he paca 


a small fern which she couldn 
Eepersip, but the fern w niliar! — and 
was pulled by Eepersip into the bush. When the 
people saw that, they knew, of course, who was 
near. 

Eepersip started to crawl through the bush and 
out the other side; but she heard Mr. Eigleen 
whispering to the others to go around and stop 
her. While they were watching, Mr. Brunio, who 
had joined them, went back into the house ant 
fetched a net. It was woven of coarse, thick rapes, 
but the meshes were quite small enough to holithe 
kitten, and almost Chippy himself. (Mr. Brunio” 
had once been a fisherman; he had retired, but he 
still had many nets with meshes of various sizes) 
They put this net over the bush and pegged it down 
firmly, driving the pegs with the head of amas 
which Mr. Brunio brought out. Then they 
treated to a distance and watched. ia 

Eepersip began working at the pegs a0 04 
chipmunk and the kitten to dig at the base 0 
so that she might be able to pull them MP sl 
easily. The pegs were really too big for Pepe 


Crawl throu, 
fut she h 
g to the others to gu a 


While the 0 around anf 
Mee we ; ; 
had joined them, re cting Me Brag 


fetched a net. 


Tt was woven of coarse, thick 


but the meshes were quite small enough toh 
Kitten, and almost Chippy himself. (Mr. Bui 


had once been a fisherman; he had retired, bit’ 
still had many nets with meshes of various 


with the head of 
he out. Theo 


‘ched. 


driving the pegs : 


Brunio broug! 


firmly, 
which Mr. 
treated toa 

Eepersip 
chipmunk and! 
so that she me 
easily. The pees 


gh the buh 


Went back into the hous a! 
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fittle hands to manage comfortably, but she didn’t 
think of comfort in such danger as this, and she 
worked boldly at the pegs with her nimble fingers. 
After she had got two or three up, the Eigleens 
and their friends came forward, took those pegs, 
~ and put them down more firmly than before, so 

that Bepersip had to begin all over. 
‘Although the people who were trying to capture 
Eepersip and the kitten were naturally becoming 
"very hungry, they didn’t like to leave the bush un- 
guarded. But Mr. Brunio (who was exceptionally 
hungry) said that he had many more such nets, 
and that they could spread them all over the bush 
‘and hurriedly get luncheon, If they put them down 
-yery firmly, and ate rather fast, there wouldn't be 
chance of Eepersip’s escaping before they 
‘get out again. So they spread four more nets 

the bush and went in. 

was Eepersip’s chance, and she worked 


They put this net over the bush and cere _ harder than ever. At last, with the aid of Chippy 


nd Snowflake, who helped a lot by digging around 
egs, Eepersip got out of the first net and be- 
tugging at the second. She didn’t try to dig up 
ives this one: insted, all three tried to dig 
n ind at last they had made a hole large 
yr Eepersip to crawl through. The fibres 
rd net were rather rotten, so that Eeper- 
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48 
sip tore it easily. Each peg of the fourth and i 
SIP game up at one mighty yank; Mr. Brunio and 
his helpers had put the last nets down in a grea 

harry, in order to get their luncheon. Then Bep i 
sip, with the two little animals, fled from tht 
dread place, across the bridge and back to th 

meadow, where she found a sheltered spot and 


slept. 


‘The three families were much disgusted 
themselves for not catchin, 
ten; but they promise 
would try again. There 
weather, during which they made no attempts, ut 
aid plans. As soon as the weather cleared 
tried one of these plans; and SnowHake had 
narrow escape. ; 

It was in the middle of the night. The famil 
found Eepersip, with the two little animals 
on the meadow. They took the kitten from 
gems, But as they did so, Eepersip hersel 
up, screamed loudly, and rushed after them. 
they turned and came after hers and Eeper* 
bold enough and angry enough not to run in 
had rescued Snowflake. She came right up tN 


The three families 


themselves for not catching Eepersip andi 


tet 


ten; but they promised Mr. Bruni th 
would try again. There followed 2 weeku: 
weather, during which they made no attenps 
laid plans. As soon as the weather clears 

tried one of these plans; and Snowdlake bi 


narrow escape. 
Tt was in thi 

found Eepersip, 

on the meadow. 


Were much disgendy 
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parents and seized Snowflake from the arms ofthe 
forrified Mrs. Eigleen. Then Eepersip ran — and 

- fast, too! 
When she came to the edge of the woods she 
made straight for a great pine. This tree she had 
climbed about in often, and she knew its every 
- jimb. In pitch dark she could find all its branches, 
and sometimes she trusted to her memory rather 
“fecklessly. She was as sure of this tree as of the 
round, even at night. She loved it — she called it 
her tree. A tree was, erhaps, not the easiest place 
- of concealment, but Eepersip thought that in this 
y she would not have to run all over the meadow 


"jn the dark —and she was very tired after her 


zal all-day playing. 
“There were no branches lower than seyen feet 
Eepersip made one leap, caught hold of a 
and swung herself up on to it. From that 
‘she mounted higher and higher until she 
hed the very top. It swayed gloriously, even 
r her light weight, but it didn’t creak as if 
out to break. She sat up in the high crotch and 
ed at the people so far below, through a mass 
el needles and a mighty thickness of strong 
nbs. It was a wonderful night. The sky was 
| with stars of vivid silver. Not a cloud 
‘be seen except on the western horizon, 


ae 
me 
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where a bank was 


‘ane 
Powerful ins 


there. 

Then she saw that Mr. Eigleen had started 
climb the great tree. He got about half-way u 
and then stopped. She remembered the place: 
had been diffeule for her, too, There was nota 
Timb where he could put out a foot aud step oni 
the next one was at the level of his neck. The 
tion was, how could he get on to this limb: 
didn’t have the strength to pull himself up 
the way Eepersip had done. He tried for # 
time; but his caution proved too much for 
At last, in despair, he descended; and the p 
went away, leaving Eepersip in peace. 

‘As soon as they were well out of sight and! 
ing, Eepersip came down in a series of leaps 
limb to limb. At length she got to the be 


= 

tp: E- = 
doy, 

idly a The Meadow st 

r 

OS where the last limb was seven fect from the 

48 — round. She braced herself as firmly as she could 

~ Were pa; the power’ — Sn this, and then she jumped. It was a marvellous 

aie Chippy dq ig the fami ls jump in the dark, and she landed onthe ground 

PY after what sp oroMlake yen, unhurt, though very tired and covered with bits of 

j «fark. “My, that was a dreary adventure!” she 

sleepily, as she crawled off to find a place to 


amo, 


Eepersip saw no more of the Brunios or her 


Then shi H = 
= © saw that Mr. Eigleen had sti!” — parents, and she decided that they had given up 


cli 
Sar ithe Great tree. He got about bliss — chasing her and Snowflake for the winter — a wi 
en stopped. She remembered the pix hich she and her two friends spent undis- 


had been difficult for her, too. There va , playing with the Icayes and shadows. 
limb where he could put out foot and stp ‘was spring — spring before the third summer 
the next one was at the level of his neck. They ,ersip was to spend wild — and the golden 
tion was, how could he get Sa te melted piegtie last pass ot 20 Sat off 
dn’ to pull himself y cS at round the pool, where it 
HEN te lee ted bx ged between them, It was warm, although 
the way Eepersip : coved too much for io} v blowing —the delicious wind of 
time; but his caution prover iy. and the marvellous spring air made her blood 
jast, in despair, he descendsc’ ickly. She felt extremely happy and 
At last, LY = byectl@PPY- 
went away, leaving body seemed to her lighter than ever, 
“As soon as they were W" ves of Ie rength. Her spirit was so joyous 
ing, Eepersip came down gor ot bo! ‘not express it in action; she had to 
. S 


limb to limb. At length she 
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Jet part of it out in son 
and happy, could not ae 
ing. She i's fe 
ing 2 danced, and she sang, and shel 
As the season advanced, she ¢ 4 
with sweet-amelling flowers, and thee 
came and lit on them. She went up to they 
wearing her fluttering crown, and theres 
the fowers that had come to bloom. There 
iris, purple and gold — huge blossoms wi 
minded Peserap ek theuesn asked 
far away, on the first day of her wander 
2 soft bed of green moss she found a little 
and-white flower that she didn't know, bell 
‘and very fragrant. There were wil 
there, too, and never had Eepersip seen 
butterfies as were on those roses. They bo 
the tiny beach, mingled with the tenderly nail 
green ferns. The delicate red leafhuts 08 
maple-trees were now developing into tiny: 
leaves. And there were ever $0 many 0 
of Nature there. 
eS epersi played lle happy gus 
creatures of the fie i 
the crickets: A cricket 
place, and when Eepers 
‘out of the grass into her 


and very fr: 
there, too, 

Dutterflies hey bord 

erly uns 

ds on 

naple-trees were now developing into tiny ene! 

eaves. And there were ever so many other ti 

es of Nature heres eae 
Eepersip played little happy 

ae Pe the field. One game s 

ne crickets. A cricket wo! 

i 

Ee ase ee face; s! 

ut of the grass into 


mes with ll 
he played bs 
Id be hiding ins“ 
‘danced by he wall! 
Je would pre 
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to be startled and would run from the spot. She 
played another game with the grasshoppers. One 
Would be hiding, and Eepersip would come danc- 
- ing by with her eyes shut, Then the grasshopper 
would whirr out of the grass and alight on her 
|, When she opened her cyes she would shake 
hand and try to get rid of him, all in fun, of 
“course. Then she played two lovely games with the 
happy butterflies. She would let a butterfly alight 
on her hand, to which she would then give a violent 
_ jerk, so that the butterfly was sent sailing into the 
air; then, without a motion of the wings, he would 
me sailing back to Eepersip's hand. This they 
ld do again and again. When she tired of this 
me, Eepersip would crown herself with the 
etest lowers she could find, and then flocks of 
ies would try to alight on her wreath as 
lanced. There were never cnough flowers for 
them; some were always fluttering around 
rsip’s head, trying to find a nestling-place, 

thers were safely folded in the blossoms. 
of the thrilling hours of Eepersip's happy 
it summer was when she lay in the meadow 
the sky and all the swallows circling. 
e and Chippy were frolicking gayly in 
dry grass, chasing leaves. Now Chippy 
pled up to Eepersip. Snowflake kept on play- 
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ings she was crouched on her litle wi 
playing with a dry brown fee ie wie ba 
beyond her reach she would spring bas 
sip watched her ina dreamy way. Now Sx a 
oat che dead leaf avy; having tora teal 
sa played with other things, Sometimes se wal 
ae racle upsinesthevairsat olftr tae 
seocld run with litle tripping steps over Ee 
sipyas if something had frightened her; agin 
Sip te rush round and round Kepersp in a wi 
Grele, and finally she would settle down to ply 
with another dead leaf, It made Eepersip glad ‘ 
hear the kitten’s little pattering feet on if 
ghe knew how madly Snowflake was frol 
she did not share in the play — instead, with 4 
Slreamy happiness, she watched the sky. 
“Another cay in this summer was even ap 
Teowas in July, and Eepersip was lying ina 
the meadow where there weren't many dehy 
that the grass was long, soft, ‘and green instes 
nat and short, Snowfake and Chippy Were 
ing around in it, but a} ain Eepersip was not’ 
ine of them. She was thinking ofthe swallowst 
io ever her, and the way the su shor: py 
preasts, making them glitter like silver. 
ccickets were chirping, and the prasshonee 
accompanying them, and they were ot 


an 
Ov Sat 
itty. 
ing 


aving tr, 
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. The frogs croaked bass songs from the 
Per rece cteen trove) The birds were sing 
t merrily, and the butterflies passed over Eeper- 
a Fae sndocks—=Dutterilies of white Sed 
purple and blue and yellow, little ones of copper- 
Freen, and big ones of orange and red. Some of 
fhem flew with short, quick flirts of the wings, 


ty, others with long strokes which swept them through 


€ did not share in 
eamy happin 
Another da ae 
avery, gud Hepersip was lying ti 
ww where there weren't many de) 
at the grass was long, soft, and art 
ff and short. Snowflake and Chippy vere: 
x around in it, but again Eepersip wis mit 
> of them. She was thinking of the selon 
w over her, and the way the sun te 
king them glitter like sli” 
sasts, making She gastos 
ckets were Se they wet si : 
ompanying them, 


the gauzy dragonflies, too, flew over her. 

rything thrilled Eepersip's happy, tireless eyes. 
The bees hummed their way low over the long 
“green grass, and Chippy and Snowflake leaped 
high in the air when they passed. Eepersip had 
taught the two little animals not to catch the crea- 
3 of the field, and before long all the birds 
d Snowflake —something that few kittens 

have yet attained. But Snowflake and Chippy liked 
nd to catch the bees, and sometimes they 

ent so far as to hold them on the ground with 

‘ir paws, very gently, not hurting them at all. 
flake and Chippy lay in the grass, reaching 
touching anything that took their fancy. When 
blew they would leap up at the clover- 

that nodded. They played hide-and-seek, 

wer the grasses and chasing each other in 

out of their hiding-places. The long grass 

| a splendid place of concealment. Chippy 
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would scurry behind a big sheltering tuft, seem 
to Snowflake to have vanished in mid-air. § 
flake would poke about and run in such bewilderig 
circles that it tired them looking at each other, 
Soon they would get so mixed up that th 
wouldn't know which of them was supposed to be 
hiding, and it often happened that they were bot 
hiding at the same time, or both searching. 
‘This was for Eepersip the happiest of that sum 

mer’s hours in the field. Something fresh and 
rant in the air made breathing a delight; ita 
ifted her off the ground, and she let forth agl 
ous burst of song. 


It was a cold, frisky day in October, and 
sip, even in her warm coat, had to keep mo 
Snowflake and Chippy were frolicking and pl 

ames with each other. Eepersip had taught 
ow to shake hands, and this they were pr 
- leaf had settled on Snowllake's bee i 
rown crown, and she was trying vigorously tog 
it off. But no, the leaf was ed firmly around) 


small, dainty ears. She got wilder and wild 
her amusing efforts. She dashed round and 
She reached after it with her forepaws. Allin yl 


: ae 
ding, and ir ope en wa 
iding at th Often happened that 

This ste sine time, or both ne 

or a Seattig 

er’s hours in Ge Tela senate 


rant in the air made breathing a el 


fted her off the ground, and she let 
us burst of song. 
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She could not get rid of that persistent leaf, But 
are ela gust of cold wind sent it flying from her 
be instantly lost in a whirl of others which 

‘ad started up. Snowflake dashed amon; 
and played with them, trying to aa 
‘e same time. But at last she stopped 

-s and came quietly back to rest. 

¢ first snow of the winter fel 

‘and fast, like white and si 
. Eepersip took them 
ww each flake had its 
nd again, During 
worn a brown 
re a white 


shape, 
jay in 
‘of a dead leaf, 
¢ snow didn’t show much on th 
‘but Chippy's autumn brown was soon 
‘th a mossy blanket of it. The flakes 
down thicker and faster than every and 
ed to jump at them all. The playmates 
de in the snow now, for if they got far 
‘apart they couldn't see each other, They 
ypture the snowflakes, but they found 


ite 
y sa 
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She loved the meadow so 

alaiont inpositleter ergata 
spite of her love for the meadow, her leg, 
the sea would grow, and that oe day 
leave her present home. All this maiz he 
sad, But she tried to be happy—to share 
of her two little friends, and the joy of havi 
little fairy things come whirling down upon 
She played all day in the meadow with er i 
and when the evening fell they went bac ti 
burrow and slept in peace till morning. 

In this way the winter passed. Every eed 
sunset Eepersip would go over to the edge 
meadow and gaze long upon the sen wih 
iant sunset colours rellected i 
she looked it seemed so beaut 
each time she tried to go to 
co of the meadow was a gre 
‘eet. ee 4 

The spring came, and with the to 
leaves. find the 
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leave he shebeauty of the night, she ran lightly over to the 

Sad, t where she often had a view of the sea. And 
B ‘spol poe 

ofh she beheld it with the full moon reflected in it — 


a globe of soft silver, shimmering and quivering 
jn the unstill waters. This time it was too much for 
Eepersip. She could stand it no longer — her heart 
we way. She decided that the next morning she 


Would satisfy her longing. 

And so, just after dawn, she left her beautiful 
home in the field and journeyed toward the ocean. 
jhe went to the edge of the meadow with a herd 
“of deer daintily tripping after her. She turned and 
cried: “ Good-bye, O deer! for probably I shall 
“never see you again.” She kissed the ground of the 
meadow, and she wept to think that she was leav- 
‘ing it; but she knew that her love for the sea had 
come greater than her love for the meadow. 
" Andthen she went away — sadly, yet happy at the 

ete of a new and beautiful life by the foam- 

“ing, curing rocks and the white-capped waves. 
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4S Eepersip journeyed on, the meadow grew 
dimmer in her mind, and the memory of how 
 thesea had looked grew brighter. She couldn't see 
it now, for she was in a valley; but she knew that 
~The was going in the right direction. The spring 
preeze was blowing; it was not cold, and the 
cred the air gently, so that it wasn’t hot. 
from the meadow came to 
put when she had gone 

nce ceased. 
« into a great forest 
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‘The third morning she descended into a rich and 
fertile valley. A small brook was winding dovnit, 
and where the weeping willows dipped into the 
carrent it bubbled and sang. This valley was the 
broadest that Eepersip had yet gone through. But 
after a long time she came out of it against a high 
precipitous cliff. Up the side of this she climbed 
digging her toes into the cracks between the rocks 
‘At last she got to the top; and a long, weary climb 
jt had been. She was now on a grassy hill where 
bloomed daisies shining like stars, and ittle butter 
cups of gold. There were butterflies, too, wit 
brilliant wings, and they hovered and fluttered: 
over the flowers, And lo! there was the ocean 
nearer now, with the sun shining on it and Eepet= 
sip could sce the surf rolling and foaming. Ss 
cries pierced the air — the cries of birds, of set 
gulls swooping inland in wide circles. And #8 she 
went on through the waving grass she could sm 
the delicious salt air of the sea. 

But, alas, she met with a hindrance, Betweet! 
her and the coast there was a valley extending 
miles, and poor Eepersip would have to cat 
down a precipitous cliff, through the valleys at 
another cliff. Down she went, rather unwilling 
but knowing that she would get there someti 
‘At last she came to the bottom. It wasnt 50 
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rer now, with the sun shining ont; ant 

could see the surf rolling aud founixg 
— the cries of birds 
cd in wide circles Axis 
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down there — there was a loyely lakelet at which 
cparefreshed herself with a drink; it was grassy, 
and there were flowers. But it was stiflingly hot. 
There was a patch of pine woods here and there, 
“put it was hot even in the shade of the great trees. 

She stumbled on in the almost blinding heat, 
dambering up the other great precipice — the 


wall of the valley. From the top she looked down, 


in that ponderous clif, she won- 
id ever have got up it. Then she 
and in a moment was asleep. 


iddenly she heard 
d of the waves as th 
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them to herself, but aa 
Hoigath Here bane sagen rol 
tall be about il Antone eae Ce 
was alone, knowing in her own eae 
Tike, yet Cuablete open tirertoa 
scribe the hollow, ringing ca Wace 
fhe Gomelie POLE Ay eerosiche | all 
ora: apStaenials ansehen eb 
Shregek CHER ATAN sand ana eves cone JE 
SEN Ec aU ecae to thalelac ot ariel 
longing had been fulfilled. ; 

"This beach was almost overhung at one end! 
a great shelf of rock. The sand was gistering 
shells of all colours and bordered with set 
svashed up. Tiny sandepipers’ tracks ran all 
JL: Eeperaip stayed there a long time, gong 
the waves, gazing at everythi 

“The rock-ledge at one end 0 
catching her eye for some 
fearlessly the gulls plunged 
down, down, then rose again, 
drops, to fly here and 
back at the little recipice. 
fly! They do it from the air, but I 
doit from the precipice! y not? 
© T eoill be a bird — 1 will do it) 
She walked back to the point 
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here the 


a or 
hells of all colours and hordes! 
washed up. Tiny sandpipes' tots 
t, Eepersip stayed there a long tne, 
he waves, gazing at everthing 


p 
atching her eye for some time See 
earlessly the gulls plunged if 
own, down, then rose 180 

3, to fly here and 


0 b ce, se tig 
atthe litte pre i, 


The rock-ledge at one en ofthat 


towered from the beach. She climbed up. She 


selected, in the water so far below, a place that was 


free from the treacherous-looking rocks. Then, 
‘swaying her arms a moment and plucking up high 


courage, she gave a flying leap and landed in the 
deep water. 


Another miracle! She had never had a chance 
to swim before, but somehow she did it natuzally 
‘now, It was an instinct in her to kick with her legs 
‘and throw out her arms in the right way. Fortu- 

ly she had landed in the place without rocks. 
Shaking herself in imitation of the gulls, so that 
silyery drops flew from her in all directions, she 
‘began to swim about. She played in the water for a 
Tong time, entranced, singing as she had never done 
ae even in the meadow. After a while she 
out, all shining, laughing and dancing. But it 

s then too late in the day to play any more; so 

Tay down on the sand, well out of reach of the 
and slept, with the murmuring of the sea in 
ars all night. 


Tt had been high tide; but the tide was now 
‘out, and near the beach the tops of the great 
‘rocks were appearing. To Eepersip, who 
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en, i last, hi 
Watch them become pa 
tof thei 
cnew, of course, that re iat 
r pools would be left—petis = 
€ had been before. 
; the rocks at the back of tire 


found a pool made by leaping pas 
She trimmed it with sea-neti o> 
|. She took some of the dtl Ie 


n the rocks around it au a 
Tith her hands she caus ts 
jttle fishes and put ue i 
; doing this she notic see 


_— she had been 2 0 


ol. But, to her great joy, it didn’t. The waves 

at it as if they wanted it very much, but they 

eine quite touch it; and Eepersip, worried no 
“Jonger, continued her happy playing. 

vere his ‘way the days passed, with something new 

"lithe time. But she did not forget her little pool. 

“She tended it, putting in fresh plants and rocks, 

d replacing a fish if it died. 

"She slept in a crevice in the rocks at the end of 

ebeach. There was a tunnel under the rocks that 

ie water had cut; if she crept to the farther end, 

o tide could reach her. There was a spring in the 

re in back of the beach, about a hundred 

away, and there Eepersip got her su ply of 

h water. It made a merry brooklet which ran 

down a small hill and into the sea. When 

formy she had a habit of merely snuggling 

‘rocks as far as she could go, to watch 

g white-caps and listen to the crashing 

‘before she had seen many storms she 

shen they weren’t too severe, and some- 


Bred abont ‘in the waves — and she liked 


r explorations along the shore one day 
p found a great raft, made from inter 
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lacing twigs and pla : 

Here and there vater-soaked rop 

firmly. It had been washed up on th 

from a long period in th ty 
and water-logged. Eepersip hauled it to the 


to see if it would hold her weight, but i 
sank immediately. So she let it dry off in the sun 
for a long time; and at last, when it had become 
quite dry, she tried again. This time it held her 
It started drifting off to sea with her on it, bt she 

A 


ipped off and took it to shore again. 

afterward Eepersip found a board, about 
three feet long and broad enough to serve per 
fectly as a paddle. 

That was what she had wanted, She hauled the 
raft out to her depth, climbed on to it, took the 
paddle, and pushed off merrily. 

Under strong strokes the water whirled and 
rushed, and the raft pushed through it. Sometimes 
she came to a sand-fat, and again to such a deep 
place that when she looked down all she could see 
was menacing shadows. Once the raft came into# 
shoal of carmine-coloured fishes with very long 
pointed fins. Of course, they scattered In all direc: 
tions as she came amongst them. : 

When she had started it was dawn. By midday, 
with the help of a favourable wind, she was out 
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‘of sight of land, Then she saw that, if she were 
to get back to the beach by evening, she must 
; aay Beda eee remaining taylietbin Chatdires: 
tion. So she turned about, with great difficulty be- 
cause of the wind, and then she started homeward. 
"But everything that had before been favourable 
was now against her; with her clumsy craft she 
could make no headway, and the waves were rising 
her all the time. So she gave up, thinking that 
bly the wind would soon change or calm down 

er. But this did not happen. 
he was dashed about wildly, ever going farther 
and, and seeing nothing save the unlimited 
‘of rough water. Yet, even in her fright, 
sjoyed it, She was not hurt wt all, and she had 
cling tight to the raft. The sensation of 
dashed about and of riding up and down 

waves was glorious. 

‘same, when it began to grow darker, 
, the wind remaining steady, she began to 
she had not ventured forth, but had stayed in 
ind safety at her little beach. She hed al- 
eat fun watching the storms, the high 
-wind-tossed gulls; but now she saw that 

ished for rather too much. 
ime steadily blacker, and still she was 


no resistance now, for she saw 
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how useless it was. By the faint remaining light 
from where the sun had set, she saw ahead of her 
a dark pointed object rising out of the water. She 
Knew that it was a rock; and, afraid of beiy 
dashed against it, she began resisting with a 
paddle. Extreme fright made her strokes power. 
ful, and she actually managed to slow up the raft 
a little. She came gently against the edge of the 
tock, fastened her raft to it by means of one of 
the ropes, and climbed up to its peak. From thers 
the sea, with its wild waves, was like the sky, full 
of weird cloud-caves, fringed with light from a 
hidden moon. 

She looked for a long time; she looked steadil 
‘And then, not far off, she saw dark mass which, 
outlined against the deep blue of the night shy 
appeared to be land — blessed land! She req ed 
tere the waves were going straight coward it, With 
a cry of joy, sheunfastened her raft, Teaped uponity 
gave a useless push with her paddle, and went 0 

Soon she came to the shore —@ smooth beach, 
She pulled up her raft, well out of reach 0 the 
advancing tide, and started for the bushes to find 
a place to sleep. For the first time since night had 
fallen, she noticed the wondrous beauty of te 
moon, almost full, and the stars that showed 
faintly their silvery faces. She crawled in among, 


and, watching all these lovely things 
to the soft murmuring of the waves, 
calm again, she fell into a deep, 


the bushes, 
‘and listening 
which were now 
alicious sleep 


She look. 
And then, sa feng iii 
+ . , She saw a dick 
outlined against the deep be of 
appeared to be land — blessed tala ted leftit 
that the waves were going straight! oe At ihe 
acry of joy, she unfastened her rft ape short in. her 
ve a useless push with her paddle a vines and 
Soon she came to the shore—# este 
She pulled op her raft, well oot y green 
advancing ti oe 
a place to sleep. FOr 
fallen, she noticed the We 
moon, amos, g 
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“ing everything was! Oh, nothing in a house could 


are with the world of light that Ecpersip 
lived in! 

Gut here, the sunbeams made shadows wher- 

ever they struck; the birds twittered; the ripples 

ped the shore caressingly. Otherwise all was 

But she was not thinking of the sea: she had 

sided to explore the woodland, for she felt, ina 

that it was her home. Following a little wind- 

rath, she came through a grove of white pines 

ed with needles and dotted with gnome-like 

tools of red and yellow, looking very bright 

erious in that shady place. They were, to 

ie e traces of some elfin revel, per- 

‘thrones of precious mineral. There were 

wulders, too, covered with grey-green lie 

‘ome bearing aloft tiny cup-like blossoms of 

“grey —the cups from which the feasters 

their flower-wine. Seeing a lighter place 

she knew that she was coming out of the 

. A flood of pale green radiance greeted 

‘epped out of the dimness of the woods 

adow. White and yellow butterflies were 

in great flocks, with wings shin- 

could hear birds chirping and sing- 

fed on through the meadow and came 

odlands, so thick now that hardly a 
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sunbeam could 
save penetrate the dense Canopy of 
After a while she emerged i i 
middle of it there was a Sokaaete ee 
fetincialswi thee: ten tear eee ed 
hung by a boulder. It, too, had a covering of mms, 
A tiny stream flowed silently and pene ee 
the pool, which was so dark that Eepenip oul 
just see its floor of dark sand, On the etn ga 
seanee sacle plants, and small fishes oe 
nibbling them. It was all v 
iy it oaaae silent leek? 
_ Eepersip stayed looking at this pool for! 
time, and sees she decided to fellow te ite 
brook which was trickling into it and see where it 
came from, She followed it through deep wood: 
land for about three miles. All this way it wat 
sluggish. Then the land changed abruptly; and 
Eepersip realized that she was climbing 2 step 
and rugged hill. She went up and up on @ r0ug 
path. Tt was very hard climbing, and she was bs 
coming tired. At last she got to the top, and het 
ay eye looked back upon the way she had cont, 
She saw from that high perch the pool, into 
which she knew the little brook was trickling; he 
blotches which were clumps and pushes of dark 
forests the field, a mass of sparkling gree? Hah 
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(hy loved it sol and then, when it 


kt ae othe woodlands again, why 


Tmt go back instantly, But I am 
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h. It was very hhard climbing, ad 
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d steat 
had ever experienced came to 
tfulness!” she whispered 
‘d it so! and then, when it 
‘ed that I came to the woodlands again, why 
ues ot it, I must go back instantly, But I am 
ed!” 
"Each wave seemed to bring a pain to Eepersip’s 
as she watched the sea, like emerald, stretch- 
‘vay until it seemed to meet the blue sky. Sud- 
she sprang to her feet and started down like 
deer. Tearing through the woodlands, 
h the dense thickets ord the brambles, she 
at last by the pool. But she had no eye for 
ts beauties; she had no mind but for the sea. 
ested a second; then she was on her feet 
in, plunging, rearing, fighting her way through 
ds. She came again, in the depths of ex: 
into that pool of light, the meadow. Un- 
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able to move, she sank down in the delicious soft 
yatched the butterflies, like winged 
bove. Then she fell into a deep 


cries which pierced 
sl flock of gulls with 
their long, natrow wings, the colour of foam, wing 
ing their way toward the sea. Then she remem 
bered that she, too, was supposed to be winging 
her way toward the sea, and she O hap: 
py birds, I would I were among you, to go with 
Eich flashing speed!” It seemed to her that the 
Sea was in her care, and that she, through fools 
forgetfulness, had wandered off from it— wane 
dered of from her guarding, leaving it to the 
mercy of the beasts. Of course, if she had thought — 
a moment she would have seen how out of propor 
tion this was, but she could do nothing but blame 
tion It, and fancy a terrible monster who would) 
come and drink it all up in her absence. And she 
began fighting and struggling against her tired: 
nese, until, with one desperate eflort, she mane 
to start running again. Then there was 10 Be 
ping! Her old strength seemed to come back, the 
strength which she had had before starting r. 
woodland explorations — the. result) oe 
thought now, of @ foolish desire. Once she ha 


running again, her feet winged with a great 
vg, she sped along the ground. 


“Soon she passed. the cottage; and then — there 


TE among yy 
“ Ise 
nd that she, rag 
had wandered fa 
red off from her eae 
srcy of the beasts. Of course, ii 
noment she would have seen bo 
n this was, but she could do not 
terrible mons r 


ran fighting an 
ntl, with one despe 
start running #4" 

| Her old strength set 
hich she ha a 


par her sea again, just as she had left ity with the 
a eipeating the sandy shore. The gulls were 

per and diving; everything was excited and 

Ming, With a cry of ecstasy, Eepersip sprang 


ca-weeds, fastene 
“hole through it. Her 
waves. She could swim 
‘with a speed that surprise 
srace! from all the rocks that she came 
ut it was watching the sea that fascinated 
than anything else. She would sit for 
ime on the rocks and listen to the waves 
jeath her. Sometimes, when they were 
¢ would go down on the low rocks and 
ight ‘when the white spray rushed 
led itself up into her face. The 
ild wash her over and over and play with 
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| of a dark green which were floating up and 
Re ck the motion of the waves. There were 
"many crabs and snails caught in them. She was 
“porne forward to the rock ina mighty wave, and, 
‘clinging to it hard, she waited until the wave drew 

ck before climbing up. After she had rested 
time she noticed a shoal of shining little fishes 

in the water. Some were gold, some silver, 

nd some had bands of dark blue. They all had 
eyes. She watched them for a long time, 

‘on her stomach on the rock. She observed 

‘they nosed down and fed on the oozy sea- 

ts on the bottom, which were covered with 
-bubbles. Also she could see, ‘way 
there, lovely bright corals of all colours. 


fhe water was rather muddy, but there was a cur- 


‘coming in underneath, and before long it was 


jut soon she id y clear. The rock was tremendous, spread- 
g very hot, fung herself ino ten beneath the surface and going down, down, 
1 a while in the shallow wate i d with slime and sea-weeds. Eepersip was 
ht that she would like to taeslu* fascinated watching those little fishes; she cared 


e started out rapidly. ing else. How long might she have 


in igher and bi | them if the tide had not been rising and 
he aie fae ow it was touching her dress when a 
t with them great larger than the others came in. And now — 


ee fal cides ; : 
in wide graceful a lightning down there in the shadows! 
wild cries. it mani sip could not realize what had happened. 
ae! . 
saw a great = 
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She saw’ some footprias! Fis 
came down on the beach and apc 


water, then out agzin, and dg 


woods on a narrow path rth 


noticed before. wal 


interested it 
Bat she was not inter 
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‘Who are you now, then?” 
Idon't know exactly.” 


“Why don’t you?” 


haven't any name now. I’m just somebody. 
name?” 


a house?” 


He looked at her curiously a moment; then he 


res, of course — don’t you?” 


‘funny 1” 
is.” With a little reluctance — “Will 

ty with me?” 
here was Eepersip, who detested peo- 
‘a little boy to play with her! It was 
she, not having seen any children for 
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a long time, was fascinated by this small boy who 
seemed so unafraid of her and so natural.” 

‘They wandered together on the beach and 

1 up shells. Then Eepersip asked the litle 
f he liked to swim. 

4 Yes," he said. ' But do you think I'd better?” 

“ Yes — why not?” 

All right.” 

So he took off all his clothes and went in with 
her, and they splashed each other and had a lovely 
time, Eepersip wanted to make him a mermaid 
dress, but there was no sveed right there, and 
she didn’t want to leave him. So they went into the: 
fvoods to find some ferns to make him a nymph 
dress, She found a beautiful ferny glade, and sat 
down and began to weave ferns together, talking 
to him at the same time. When it was all done he 
was delighted. 

“ But, please,” he said, “ can’t I have a shell 
too?” 

‘He touched the shell strung up on her seaweed 
dress. They looked all over the beach, and at last 
they found another shell with a hole all the wey 
through. Then he was entirely content. 

They went into the woods together and picked 
flowers, and Eepersip showed him how to mils 
fern dresses and how to weave wreaths of flowers: 


mn and began to weave 
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1im at the same time, Whecitrad 
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y went into a grove of sunlit white pines and 
danced there together. Finally the Tittle boy i 


“Tes Eepersip,” she said, “ but it doesn't mat- 


“Pm hungry, Eeserpip.” 
‘ter much. I'll find you something to eat.” After a 


hile they found some flame-coloured berries, and 
en Eepersip dug up some white roots of which 
was fond. 


lived in a house with other people! 
she cried: “ Who's that?” 
ther,” he answered. 

ren you don’t live here all by yourself?” 
jitter feeling of disappointment. 
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“J wish you did.” This escaped her before he 
could think. Strange, that some magic power jn 
this child had already made her say as much as she 
had said. ~ 

“T must go now,” he said sorrowfully. “But Til 
be out this afternoon —I guess.” = 

Kepersip fell on her knees in front of hi 
said entreatingly: “ Will you do something 
me?” = 

“7 will — maybe.” 

“Don’t tell anybody about me.” 

“Why?” 

“ Never mind why, but don’t, will your” 

“T want to.” 

“Then I won't play with you any more.” 

‘All right, Eepersip. T won't.” She looked at 
him doubéfully. “I promise you I won't, Gon 
bye. I like you.” 


Eepersip was delighted with her little frie 
She waited anxiously for him to come out. 
ently he came. ss 

“ Tsperspy” he said, “will you swim wi 

ind? 


They went in again, and this time Exp 


ver mi v, but dor 
fe ae Why, but dog Lal 
en I won't play withjouayan’ 

right, Eepersip, 1 vo St 
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showed him how to swim, by holding him up while 


Fcked with his arms and legs. After a long time 


could swim a little bit by himself; and then 


persip tock him to some rather high rocks and 
ved him how to jump in. At first he wouldn't 
‘alone; she took his hand and they jumped in 
her. After that he did it alone, and screamed 
‘laughter when he came up. Then Eepersip 
owed him how to go in head first, and he had 
ich faith in her that he tried it right off. Al- 

gh he went rather flat, he liked it very much. 
‘next time Eepersip bent him 'way over before 
it in, and he straightened out and hit the 

er clean as an arrow. That was much better, he 


aly asked him what his mother had said 
‘the fern dress, for he had gone in so quickly 
‘had forgotten his own clothes. He said that 
dasked him about it, and he had said that 
nd it, Eepersip thanked him for not telling 
her, 

he was discovered in spite of her caution. 
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But Toby began to cry bitterly. “ Why di 
Beal ieeeaey, Mather ea 
] didn’t, Toby. She ran as soon as 1 
Who is she?” = 
That Toby did not answer. There were two ix 
stincts equally strong struggling within him— one 
to obey his mother, and the other to do what the 
strange girl asked him to with the threat of re. 
fusing to play with him if he did not. 3 
“T can’t tell you, Mother,” he said couri- 
geously. It would have been as true if he had said 
®T don’t know,” for he knew nothing but her 
name, after all. However, he never stopped to 
think that knowing her name was not all there was 
to knowing her. § 
Mrs. Carrenda wisely pursued the matter no 
further; but she determined to keep watch. 
Eepersip was much more cautious after this. She 
was always on the lookout. Several times ‘Toby 
asked her why she didn’t want to be seen. But she 
would not answer him. She was, however, vet) 
kind in all other respects. Several times Mrs. Cu 
renda found Toby playing with her, but net 
spoke or let him know. She saw that eae ae 
played nicely with him and that they liked es 
other much; so she did not interfere. Once, hor 
ever, she put her hands suddenly on EepersiP* 
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ulders from behind and said kindly: “ Little 
don’t be afraid of me.” 
~~ Eepersip sprang to her feet, stared wildly a 
noment, and then dashed off straight to the sea. 
for fear of making Toby very unhappy, Mrs. 
rrenda never questioned him about her. 
¢ and her husband had many anxious confer- 
together. Her husband thought that it was 
gly risky to let Toby play so unwatched 
Eepersip, but Toby’s mother did not feel that 
at all, Then they talked over the matter of 
vho she was. is 
1¢ day Eepersip was peeping into the house to 
she could fin Toby, for he had not been out 
y with her. Looking into the dining-room, 
him there, eating luncheon with Mr. and 
Carrenda, They were talking anxiously, and 


Eepersip ‘she was curious, and listened. 


ave it,” said Mr. Carrenda suddenly. 
n't you remember those people — the Eeg- 
r Eigleens — that came over to the hill 
Mount Varcrobis where we lived before we 
? who wanted to know if we had seen a 
irl, dressed all in ferns? She is the 

ttle girl.” 

enda looked puzzled. 

us, you know, that they had given 


s always 


eel |/| | 
+4 
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up all hope of haying He — ce—serpip” (Typy 
started violently) “back again—” ' * 
“ Oh yes, I remember now.” 
When Fleuriss came, and —” 

“Oh yes, it all comes back to me now. They 
were making a great effort to find her and entice 
her back home by telling her about her baby 
sister.” 


, father,” said Toby, “ Bepersip —" He 
suddenly saw her in his mind, kneeling in front of 
him, begging him not to tell—and he said no 
more. Nobody noticed his remark. 

‘A moment Mrs. Carrenda gazed at her husband 
astounded. Then she said: “ I believe it is so. Let 
us send word to them right off.” 

SEN ose id Mr, Carrenda, bluntly. “ Suppns- 
ing they came all the way dow: Supposing 
the plan failed, Mrs, Eigleen would only be um 
happier than ever. We'll just have to let them 
alone for a while. Supposing we try it. Supposing 
i leen will never know. Supposing 

will be much happier and ve 
shall have made some staunch and grateful 
friends.” 

“Oh, let’s try i d Mrs. Carrenda. 

“T bet E erpip, Eeserpip, Beper 


a 


The Sea 
Eepersip — funny name! —I bet 
fast when she finds out.” 
‘but she is like a sea-nymph now. 
js! Well, it’s worth trying, at any 


‘sip, Eeserpips 
| go home 


had listened with growing amazement 
d, entranced. But when they paused in 


to a place 
nded by ferns an 


om. 
had a little sister! — it was too much. And 
little sister haunted her dreams and her im- 
fion, making everything seem less joyful than 

us send word to them right »» She felt a se oe ue longing 
"No," said Mr. Cone he fee She might Be several years old now. 

;, i " si forgotten what a ‘year ” meant, but 
ing they came a ite “al oa 5 ets Fesling that Plenriss had been 
rs, igen wo time already. Why had no one told 

cer, Well st be elt a sort of angry resentment, but it 

mediately when she remembered that her 
id been trying desperately to tell her. 

was certainly shaping itself in Eeper- 

nind — but not the plan of letting herself be 
ied, and carried home. No indeed. She 
some day going home by stealth,. 
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seeing Fleuriss, and playing wit 
played with Toby. ee lah one 
would be anything like the fairchaired li tg 
She wondered whether Fleuriss, too ae 
with her secretly Te Fleasise mete ike Tob ti 
wonderful it would el ie 
jut the problem of getting back home 
did not appear so serious to ‘lesteh 
ie ope rs hher now while sh 


One day Toby 
they were going 0! 
the bay to the woods 
Carrenda knew about. 
terested in the cottages they 
was living there. And they ha 
peautiful hills behind it, which Mr. 
wanted very much to see. ‘And if it was PP 
they were going tostart the next 
they oys, She wondered if it could i 
cottage and her hills — the cottage she 


off 


out of sight of land, wih xc 
mind, so that she could dnotin 


One day Toby came tbe ui 
they were going of nat 
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ed, and the hills that she had climbed about 
‘She decided to follow and see where it was that 

Carrendas were going. 
hen the boat started she let it get some way 
lunged into the sea and followed it. 
istitaves came up behind, and she gained fast, 
t when she got dangerously near she stopped 
‘while, waiting for the boat to get farther off. 
landed just where she thought they might — 

the little cottage. 

fear it they set up their tent, and soon they 
sloring the peninsula. They climbed the 
ul hill which. ETERS: had climbed. Once 
.w her as she darted behind a tree, and won- 
pow she had got there so quickly. And they 
taeend about her again. She heard them 
‘over their plan of ca| turing her, telling her 
Fleuriss, and, when she had been smoothed. 
letting her go back to the Figleens to 
m happy: If only they could have fore- 
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covered her sitting there, and, tiptocin, 
he caught her by the ahoaldeshe Ree 
little white teeth at him and struggled to get ayae 
but he held her fast, and was about to pick here 
in his arms. She shouted: “ O waves, help mel 
‘And, magically, a great wave rushed up, whirledit 
self into the air, and broke in Mr. Carrenda's face 
He dropped her, and with a lightning manu 
yre she dived down from the rock into the sea, 
‘and was far out before he recovered from the sur. 
prise, After this she remained far from the cot 
tage and made her home on a deserted island. 
Srnis island was a lovely place. It had a beachof 
fine sand on one side and was entirely surrounded 
with rocks on the other sides— rocks and, in 
pisces, even high cliffs. There was a grove of yet 
low pines there, where Eepersip danced when she 
wished to turn nymph again. There was spring 
fresh water on a small hill behind the grove. ‘The 
hill was still covered with blueberries and rasp- 
berries: also there was a multitude of the plants 
with the sweet white roots that Eepersip was $0 
fond of. There were asters, too, and Eepersip 
wove them in with her ferns or seaweed, and 
crowned herself with them. Very happy to find act 
a single house on the island, she lived there for s 
long time, glad also to be able to have both the set 


lovely pl 
fine sand on one side oe 
with rocks on the other sis—na. 
places, even high clfs, Tre ms 4 
low pines there, where Bepeip deli 
wished to turn nymph again. Thee es 


fresh water on a small ill behind th 
with eis 
rm 
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to which she still instinctively re- 


ly. The period through which she 
Jand was one of the 


‘once more 
‘fo know her, love hers 
eap and dance and 
out what was om 
rad been away from fo 
ons grew and grew until 


m thinking she 


away, and, thinking it all 


t, even if she did miss 
tle sisters. 

fe plan of seeing Fleuriss had become more 
developed, now that she saw little of the 
ad more time to think about it. (It was 
in a while that she swam to the mainland 
fh him.) Heer idea had changed a great 
‘ow was to take Fleuriss away to live with 
wondered whether she could ever get her 
awful crags, through that shadowy for- 
ea; whether she could make her com- 
iving the wild life. Here was a difficult 
for Eepersip was sure that so young @ 


PS Of the lif 
ed to it 


beautiful! 

vision of the little brown cottage in the of 
white pines had come back to her —th wide 
thing, how she had been borne to it on her raft by 
those friendly yet terrible waves, And now she ha 
ause for it tte seemed strange, when she hi 
houses so. But then, no one need know. She would 
go at once and make sure whether the Carrendas 
had gone from their camp, then fix up the cot 
and discover all its secrets. Then she could go an 


it had been before. But this time it did not appear 
hateful. She opened the door and went into th 
pleasant little living-room with the fireplace. Th 


she investigated the whole house thoroughly. Sh 
found a room with glass cupboards on the wall 
filled with a marvellous collection of all kinds of 


sea-weeds, shells, and corals (how Fleuriss wo 
enjoy them! she thought) ; and there was a [h 
kitchen. There was one small attic room, 


troy 
¥: 


she 


ke Fleuriss away, 


So one cold day she sran ties 


ne Carrendas’ tent was goer 
had been before, Butts tne tii 


teful, She opened the dwn ai) 


easant little living r00m 
id the whole bow 
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ler going up to it through a trap-door, and in 
eee re Title bed with warm blankets, and a 
fireplace ‘Above the bed were three casement 
Fons, and Eepersip liked to think how it would 
it Fleuriss to sec the stars out these. When 
"went to the second floor she came to a snug 
‘Slove with glass doors opening on to a porch, free 
the wind and sun, overlooking the sea; and two 
‘bedrooms. 

‘ust as she was preparing to start after 
iss, her reason again detained her. Fleuriss 
‘course could not begin her life in the win- 
he must have a summer of it first, to see what 
like, So Eepersip waited patiently till spring. 
the winter she lived in a great pasture on 

chind the cottage. 


‘om the west, and soon a gale was rag- 
waves mounted higher than any Eepersip 
en before, topped with flying snow- 
spray. They leaped he highest ite, thune 
‘the wet rocks, and then retreated, swas 


VASES! 


| 


een Ess 


ra 
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ing down through the cracks with a strange hollo 
sound and sweeping the sea-weeds wildly up 
down. The wind sounded as on a mountain-top, 
curious mixture of high-pitched whistling and bas 
droning, Occasionally it would rise into a te 
scream, making the Waves rage with the unca 
storm-green. At the crisis of the storm Eepersip 
who had been standing on the beach watching, he 
curls flying, her ferns fluttering and often tearing 
loose, flung herself into the storm from a high 
rock, and was swept about like a tiny insect, 
appearing under a wave, bobbing up to t 
breath just as the next breaker washed over 
She had a glorious time out in the waves and 
spray. The sea-gulls shrieked; sometimes t 
struck at a fish, and appeared all covered 
spray and shaking the drops from their wings — 
strong narrow wings that beat down the ait as 
birds rose again, to hover and swoop and pl 
These marvellous birds being blown wildly 
gale reminded Eepersip of the swallows, as 
were tossed about by the high pasture winds — 
swallows she had loved so when she lived on 
meadow. 

Slowly the wind abated its fury, and Beper 


covered with water-drops and spray like a si 
fish or a sea-gull, swam to the shore bubbling. 
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piness. With the water still standing on her 
Pshe sang @ sea-song on the beach, accom- 
ned by the rocking waves, now calmed down, 
Fdby the screaming and wildly circling gulls. 
Oy was 2 wonderful night afterwards, for soon 
‘sea was entirely calm, and the moon and the 
xs came out, reflecting themselves in trembling 
ver. Eepersip was up all that night, dancing, 
swimming and diving in the glorious 
ht. And then she remembered — to-mor- 
| and went up on the hill to say good-bye to 
neadow, the pastured hill, and the quiet, mossy 
hi ' that she had loved so. 
1 sea-pulls shri sa ip on the hill she saw the sun rise. First the 
at a fish, and ap ‘blue sky turned grey, and then a pearly streak 
and shaking the dos af on the horizon as the first ray of the sun ap- 
ea wantin ; then it turned to the most heavenly shade 
ee of pink and deep rose, and then into the blue of 
ose agai, to hovers) ne of the most gorgeous days Eepersip had ever 
marvelous birds bgt gazed and gazed at the dawn until it 
slit je and buttercup yellow, and finally turned 
. The sun made a mass of gold sun-sparkles , 
sea, and they blended together from the 
and formed a solid splotch of gold, sepa- 
at the edges into individual sparkles. It was 
‘day, but the wind was warm, and at first 
‘was only rippling gently and smiling. 


loo The H 
ouse Without 
Window 
It 


Then. Eepers 
plies Eepesip remembered er 
Fleurs, and she wished her tees 
Ee bane lite 
the beach she found; o her diye 
boat with two oars whic hal eee 
. Now she had everythi 
the clumsy raft was dick omeanned 
and she might even be Blom eonee 
nevi de etage ei Nea 
bore, 


it, 
had spent he 
Snowflake, 


one thing whi 

came cautiously a! 

ing he dared to ap 

dress. She dit heres — 
She was soon at ing aroanth r 

and looking in windo’ Jd think 0 

Fleuriss, her little sister = 


Lo 
Biba 
+44 


il 
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And so she made her way bb 
boat, and Towing to whettshelsie 
Sea; then past the great pei 

had so laboriously canbe! sien 
sea, over hills, down isto lip 


RPERSIP had begun to wonder whether it 
HA, would be so easy to take Fleuriss away. She 
might consent to play, 
E Bepersip? — it was a gr 


then? Perhaps she would not like roots to 

, an idea: she would dress her- 

in wonderful flowers interwoven with the 
¢ would lure butterflies about her wreaths, 

Id bear armfuls of roses and apple-blos- 
and lilacs and scatter them over Fleuriss, she 
‘ake her a fern dress, and, thus fascinating 
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then she saw a lilac-bush on the eastern side of he 
cottage —a great tall lilac-bush, thick and h 
great branches. It looked as though she could py 
into it. And when she tried, she found, to her 
delight, that she could squeeze in, curl up in com 
fort, and be absolutely invisible from the outside 
Then she began to make her fairy atray, wean 
ing more ferns into her skirt, and more and mor 
until it was thick and flouncy — maiden-hair fe 
and Christmas ferns, evergreen ferns and hy 
scented ferns. She tucked flowers all over her dress 
—late daffodils, cosmos, wild geraniums, prin 
roses. She made a girdle of yellow daisies, com 
of golden buttercups: she plucked a bunch of ross 
lilaes, and fern, binding them with diss wos 
ther. A great bouquet of violet 7 
eae ivialetsiaa Title white Pyrolas. With 
huge hollyhock for her wand and her a 
lilacs and roses, she danced in the woo . a 
how her little sister would wonder — and 
That evening early she climbed an ay 
was beside the window of her Sia i 
eeped in. The moonlight shone on the Mtg 
thild Tying in a Tittle wooden crib. She Oat i 
accor anh PP dado oH 
ing delis a 
eee ean wall and sofey humming 
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® breathed Eepersip, “ the little sister. I 

nt her, I want her!” Entranced, Eepersip 
ed, sitting in a crotch just outside the window 
tched her as she lay there, tracing with her 
the curving patterns on her wall-paper; as 


dows on her wall. And after a while the 

g died away, the finger ceased to stroke the 

il, her eyes closed, and in a moment she was 
ntly sleeping. Before Eepersip went down she 
fair sprig of apple-blossoms on Fleuriss's 
ple-blossoms that, with difficulty, she had 

up the tree. When she went back to her 

sh she imagined Fleuriss's surprise, when 
hould wake, to see them on her bed; imagined 
following her, all fascinated by butterflies 

flowers; imagined her little sister climb- 

tains with her, eating berries and roots, 

and diving and dancing; and — Her 

to grow more and more fantastic 

‘smell of lilacs intoxicated her — and she 


morning she climbed che tree again. 
just waking. Her eyes were turned 
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ig the sunligh 
She caught 
ied around the 


toward the lovely oak-tree, watchin, 
playing on the emerald leaves, 
glimpse of Eepersip as she vanish 
trunk. 
“Oh, Mother,” she called softy, “T say g 
nymph! She smiled at me, and vent away. 
“Hush, child,” said Mrs. Eigleen, coming, 
upstairs and stroking gently the silky black har 
“'You were only dreaming.” 
“No, Mother,” returned the child, “I yagi : ae 
awake. I saw a nymph, really.” ape a5? 
Mire Seie eet nely srleds get those butterfle 
‘Andthen Fleuriss saw the flowers. “O Mothen igus fy amapitomme.. ==. 
she cried, did you bring those to me?” Mrs. Big Ha a agd- Eepersips= "Lam 
leen wzs wonderstruck. a sborinavay. The butterflies and birds 
“Why, nol” she answered. a3 Fvorndcome tome in great locks when | 
“Maybe that nymph left them here: dalle: ant ta ke perce 


Mrs. Figleen was astounded enough not toon ke you 
tradict hers * Perhaps,” she said cue and berries with th 
Eepersip descended again and ran off to her safe erries, And if you come th 


an E 3 sti .. heed 1 
hidingplage inthe. Ilacbush. “She is sn #@ Stabe aromd-you, too, They wi 
lovely!” she thought. “I want her more etay. And look at 
more” : : with lorem Bowers, all my flower: 

In « short time little Fleuriss appears ne . 
Mrs. Eigleen. “ Fleuriss,”” said her mo 
may play here in the garden, but don't go oust” 
it, and don't climb the trees. 


INE 
NL 
“INEGEEEE 
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« All right, Mother.” 
And don't run off and worry me as you did 
pefore.” She had not forgotten Eepersip. 
she scented something mysterious in the 
troubled her. 


No, I won't 
r “Mrs. Eigleen went in, 
[Ou Were only dream it and play. Then Eepersip stepped out from 
No, Mothes" an erthe bush, and the lovely butterflies, lured by 
ake Lea ee ay bee owers: fluttered and hovered around her. 
Mra ate @ nymph, re Oh,” said Fleuriss, “goodness, how you 
rs, Eigleen i ened me. Sit down on the grass, and talk 
And then Fleurisssaytelinn' . And how oe you get those butterflies? 
seried. "di : always ly away from me.” 
cried, * did young aren Fleurise,? said Eepersip. “I am 
The butterflies and birds 


and Fleuriss began to run 


n was wonderstni. pei rad aay: 
“Why, nol "she ax the and come to me in great flocks when I 
‘And I want you. I want to take you with 


leaves and berries with the 
if you come the 
you, too. They will 
at all my flowers! 


Maybe that nymph ais 
Mrs. Eigleen was ssa 


se ite did. Come!” 
y sy W answered Fleuriss, “and wouldn't it be 
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funny i 
serra Mother came out and found me oot 
“And think—the birds, the butterfi 
flowers! Look, I'd dress you like tina 
and flowers and butterflies. And what fan we cod 
have! We would dance and sing and chase each 
other amongst the fluttering leaves.” 

“Qo, I could never catch you.” 

“No, but I could catch you, and that would be ° 
as much fun.” y 

“ But Mother doesn’t like me to eat leaves, and opened 
berries all the time make one sick.” te had ae under the 

“But we would not have berries all the time, 9h ae vetree, whose thick: 

om ee 1 


We would dig up sweet white roots and wash them 
leans and mem? they are good, litle sister Fleas gmmuneetomsghts 
iss. We would have Kotey: ‘The bees gather honey wismttitsmel 1” said Meee 
from the flowers, which they would share withus, Where did 
“Bees sting,” said Fleuriss, shrinking aay 
“ they sting, and they hurt, Reversi Fe = 
‘Oh, but the bees love us all so they don't stag 
us,” answered Eepersip. It's only the people tit 
try to hurt them that they sting. We woulda hurt 
them.” 3 
“Oh, Eepersip! the leaves and batteries, ad 
—and honey — m-m/ But I oughtn’t, really,” 
don't 29 


id, backing off toward the house. 
a ee cotme," said Bepersip, “come 


i x Lis 
Bees sting,” sid Pais 
“ they sting, and they hu, Es’ 
“Oh, but the bees loreusilst 
uns,” answered Bepersip. "tt 
try to hurt them that they 
"i 
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_ Your Mother wouldn’t care; she would love 
* how happy you were. Please come.” And 
persip’s hands went out in poppies oos scatter- 

Wer Fleuriss wreaths of flowers, sprays of 
ries, crimson, gold) frosty white. 

Oh, how beautiful!” exclaimed the little girl. 
when she looked up, Eepersip had vanished. 


ddenly the door opened and Mrs. Eigleen 
ed out. Eepersip had darted under the wel- 
‘branches of an apple-tree, whose thick blos- 
kept her from si cht. 
How sweet it smells!” said Mrs. Eigleen— 
asif a fairy had been here. Where did those 
come from, Fleuriss?” 
)h,” answered Fleuriss, “I saw the most 
ful girl. She brought me flowers and called 
ttle sister’ and wanted me to go away with 


and weak from fright, Mrs. Bigleen took 
by the hand and dragged her roughly into 


rsip sat down under the apple-tree in ecs- 
‘saw her,” she said softly, “I saw her and 
to her, and — oh, how aise she is! But I 
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do wish she hadn't told about me." She wai 
there, and in a short time Fleuriss appeared at 
running. 
* Eepersip, Eepersip,” she cried, “ where are 
you? 
Ina moment Eepersip had her arms around her 
waist, kissing her and hugging her. 
“Are you coming?” she asked; ‘have you de 
cided to come, Fleuriss?” 
"Y.y-es,” said Fleuriss, “I really have, Eeper: 
sip. I thought all dinner time, and coulda’t eat, T 
was so 'xcited! But we must go quickly now, or 
they will run after us.” 
So they ran quickly into the woods — ran amid 
the trees and flowers until they were far from the 
house. Eepersip showed her little sister how to 
dance, and they danced together. She also showed 
her how to leap and run fast, and Fleuriss was de- 
lighted. When they grew tired, they sat down 
gether and made fern dresses and flower wreaths: 
Fleuriss followed Ecpersip’s example, ctstng 
aside her dress, shoes, and stockings. 
‘Oh, how 'licious the grass feels on my bars 
toes!” she said, “ and the soft moss. Eepersi 
feel just like a nymph.” (A slight ause.) * Wher 
Tsaw the flowers I said: ‘ Mother, think a nymph 
Toft them there,’ and she said: (Ob, no ther 


So they ma ith 


the trees and frei 


lance, and thy dao 

herhowtolapadm 

ied ind 
ser and mie 
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rent any nymphs. You're only dreaming!” dre 
e nymphs, Eepersip? ” 
Oh, yes, Fleuriss, and if we dance and run and 
ss just like them, welll pretend we're nymphs, 
> 


But why can’t we see them, Eepersip?” 
Oh, we can, if we look very hard. They're all 
ound in the trees, the flowers, and the woods. 
jometimes We can’t see them, and they turn into 

ies so we can. I can see them.” 

“Well, sometimes,” said Fleuriss thoughtfully, 
seems as if they were everywhere — when it's 
1 know, and sunny, and there are shad- 
.n it’s so beautiful I think there 
not exactly see.” 


Then —“ Where we going now, Eepersip?” 
persip was gradually working off to a hill 
‘was a peak of Mount Varcrobis, north of 

i-ennern Peak. 
“gs,” said Eepersip, with a strange emo- 
‘her voice, “have you ever seen the sea?” 
fo, but I heard Mother talking about it once. 
‘maybe you had gone down there; and she 
ie it was lots of blue water, and there were 
fs there. Did you really go there? ” 
"Yes; it's so beautiful, Fleuriss. The sun makes 
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the waves sparkle like gold, and the ; 
gulls with their long, marrow wing go ial 
circling over the water, sometimes plugins doe 
and catching sh underneath. And there & city 
sand there, soft sand, and shells and pretty pebbles, 
and little fishes swimming. And when it’s windy 
the waves come dashing up on the rocks, flinging 
spray high in the air. And there is sea-weed, too, 
Fleuriss, green sea-weed that goes floating up and 
down as the waves stir it. And corals, too. oh, my 
little sister, it’s so, so beautiful. I would show you 
how to leap into it from the rocks, and how to” 
swim —to be a mermaid and play with the gulls. 
and the fishes, dressed all in sea-weeds!” 

“ Oh, Eepersip! let's go now!” 

“ And I have a little cottage down there for you 
to live in—a pretty little cottage just like you 
home,” ‘ j 5 

“ Oh, how nice!” 

“ And we shall go riding wy and down on te 
great waves, Fleuriss, while the seat ate 
over our heads. We shall go ‘way out of sight 
Jand and find islands and rocks out ie aa 
waves are tremendous when it’s windy 
windy.” 

“Qo —" ; 

“ Fleuriss! " And Eepersi 


ip caught her little: sis 


was wooded on one 


ws like a pasture - 
ing on it, On they went, 


Once. 
low eed 


a mermaid and pl it 
dressed ll inser! 


ip let's go aoa 
ve Title cottage domntie 
1 pretty Tite entage a 
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her arms— glad that she had succeeded in 


tr rancing her with the sea. 


Hepersip,” said Fleuriss, doubtfully, 
ere are we going now?” 
‘thought, lai, that we'd go to that great 
‘there — do you see?” 


o over there so that you can see from way 
beautiful it is.” 

; I’m crazy to see it!” 

» saw that this hill was wooded on one 

on the far side it was like a pasture — 

sunlight glinting on it. On they went, 

jing to pick flowers, to dig up roots, or 

h themselves at some little tinkling brook 

spring. Once as they were pushing 

"a fence of low beech-branches they came 

all surrounded with green moss — oh! 

There were ferns nodding beside it, and 

two strange pink orchids gazed at them- 

ingly in its surface. At the bottom 

‘ones. A cool, green frog plopped into 

ey arrived, And Fleuriss was fascinated. 

for a long time, watching him reap- 

‘ir, then bob down again when he saw 
were still watching him. 

came into a great meadow dotted 


ie 


aN 
LE 


ia 
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with flowers. Butterflies with soft wings 
Eepersip’s cheeks caressingly. Fleuriss wel 
through the flowers, looking, as Eepersip thoughe, 
like a little butterfly herself. The sky was a heav. 
enly deep blue—a rich deep blue, yet filled and 
sparkling with all the gold of the sun and all the 
coolth of snow. She could see for miles into it, as 
if it had suddenly come nearer than usual, She 
reached up and could almost see her fingers touch- 
ing it. What a strange sensation! 

But Fleuriss had a stranger one. As Eepersip 
danced along, it seemed as though her feet barely 
touched the ground. The flowers and grasses 
swayed gently beneath her, but they were not 
crushed. And Fleuriss felt a bit of dread coming 
into her mind — dread of living and staying with 
this strange sister. What if she should grow tired 
of Fleuriss and run off ? Suppose she should change 
into a tree—a leaf—a sprite? But Fleurs 
fought with this feeling — because she wanted to 
live by the ocean, and to do the things that Eeper 
sip had promised. 


After a while they came to the foot of the grest 


hill: They slept down there, near a tiny Iakelet 


horizon, blue : 
aoe was SP 


igthat the sea?” she asked. 
the sea, the seal ” 
range of high blue-gt 
of beyond them higher ones, and hig 


Aiveog mountains — and beyond them w 


silsony peaks, rising, sharply outlined, 
kee where they had slept was 
ae green pines, But those m 

a efore had Eepersip seen 


eae not nearly so be 
see e longing which she 


ta more passic 


ad suddenly = ‘ 
up and orl a 
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along, it semed 
ied the ground, Tk 
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oft grass and among the flowers, with the 
ie Sraitle brook in their ears all night. 
‘next morning they climbed the hill together, 
‘vas very steep and rocky. Fleuriss had to be 
often, and grew tired before she reached 
But Eepersip lured her on by the promise 

ing the ocean, and they struggled pain- 


The sea stretched away to the horizon, blue and 
fing as it met the sky. Fleuriss was spell- 


sip, is that the sea?” she asked. 
‘es, Fleuriss — the sea, the sea!” 
to the north was a range of high blue-green 
off beyond them higher ones, and higher 
ing mountains — and beyond them was a 
‘snowy peaks, rising, sharply outlined, into 
The lakelet where they had slept was like 


opal set with dark green pines. But those moun- 


never before had Eepersip seen any- 

them. The sea was not nearly so beauti- 
jagain she felt that longing which she had 
ishe saw the sea — but a more passionate 


? How could she climb those great 
who had had great difficulty even 
hill? Well, Fleuriss could grow more 
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used to such things, and 
gether. But Fleuriss— Tene hfe ot 
in ferns — on those snowy sian 
be impossible for years and years, She would 
to wa Sant else go alone, enone 
ut the hill had other things than j : 

For there were the ‘ovale tle via ia 
enlbrightoven pices, atdclotespcreehoe tm 
egulalicediyapnattttronstecnanniere et 
patches of delicious soft grass, then again oe 
mous smooth-topped rocks from where they had dnhethey Wee 
first found the long-sought vision of the sea, Such Jj asdontothe blue hills, 
feasts as Nature laid before them! There were mountains beyond. 
great beds of the most delicious ‘wild strawberries, Yori leuriss somehow. 
gid nobody to share them with but the birds. And 1 hud thy went exploring farther than ev‘ 
a and the bie pone them; and it seemed as Yule est, They aloe a narrow pat! 
if the more E i 

more they ate the more there were to eat; ‘ining through the bushes. And then’ 


they ripened all the time. ‘And in this marvellous 
place there were such contrast! They could have ‘ond toward the north-east and 1 


Enything they wanted there. There were places ag lhureltrees, and here Eepers 


make for Fleuriss a 
crown of th 
inthe path turned and came es 
all bordered 


where the sun always struck brilliantly, and coo 
shady ones for the hot days— places where not 
much sun ever came. ‘There was the loveliest 0! 

soft grass, and then again nothing but brambles 
and heaps of pointed rocks. There were Tansee 
ing through the woods occasionally, and He 
were places where no one would ever suspect that 


: the Indian 
™ plats andaega 
i) 


ardly push throu! 
les of delicious Te : 
; smooth-to 


beds of the most delicious wilds 
jobody to share them wih bat te 
and the birds gotble then; ltt 
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thing as a lane. There were 

‘ites ert ey could dance together 
ordered with ferns and carpeted with 


jp lived there enchanted day 
a ften saw the sea, 
ill. Fleuriss spoke 

would hur- 

har oh blue lly 
‘be calling orget the 
* Gat er ey had 
they would 


cy went exploring farther than ever 
east. They followed a narrow path, 
ig through the bushes. And then it 
toward the north-east and led 
Jaurel-trees, and here Eepersip 
for Fleuriss a crown of the blos- 

i¢ path turned and came on to a 

road all bordered with gorgeous 
white, and Fleuriss was very much 
eper- 

lace 
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ake le could dance together 


gate ferns and carpeted with 


hur- 
" of blue hills 
8 of delicious soft gna ge ing ae 
smooth-topped rocks ia rat : 
ound the long-soustt vos olives 
as Nature laid before then! Trae 
somehow. 
loring farther than ever 
‘ollowed a narrow path, 
ing through the bushes. And then it 
toward the north-east and led 
laurel-trees, and here Eepersip 
‘or Fleuriss a crown of the blos- 
int Bate turned and came on to a 
toad all bordered with gorgeous 
hite, and Fleuriss was very much 
magnificent beauty. But Eeper- 
ed. So they had come to a place 
re ote, houses, and people! But 


: 
| 
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as yet they had seen no house. Eepersip hoped that 
there would be none, for she was as entranced as 
Fleuriss with the beauty of it all. And then the 

etched off on another little path, leading ik 
east on to a wide lawn all bordered with marvel. 
lous roses. Here they danced together a long time, 
Next they turned into another gravelled path 
which led eastward, through clumps of roses and 
laurel, downhill and uphill, for a long way; and 
then they saw a garden prilliant with colour, 
Flenriss was dazed, there were so many flower: 
ing bushes — rhododendron, Jaurel, honeysuckle, 
azalea, quince, and fire-blossom. Hummingbirds, 
bright emerald and ruby with moonlight. wings, 


were darting and sparkling about, sipping hone} 


esting and quivering on the alr. 

But soon after they had discov 
Eepersip said that she was going 0” t 
ney, coming back in two or three days, “Will yo 
be all right here alone, little sister?” she said 
anxiously. 

“Oh yes, Eepersip, and I'm going find lots of 
things to show you when you come back. But where 
are you going?” i 

“T'm going —going — toa beautiful place = 
and take you there sometime.” 

“ Oh — Isee. Can't I go now?” 


when she wé 

shes, taking care ' 

so as to make a 

o set and turned 
. Fleuriss crept it 
(there was no 
flowers) and w 
g, and on t' 
ited another r 
rose and goli 


green leay 
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9 — because —it would be too hard now. 
Tyo sand find the easiest way for you.’ 
All right — good-bye!” Mit: 
wih 2 etic of ferns, Eepersip vanished 
4 great rhododendron-bush. 


continued her explorations alone, She 
come sailing toward her, 
black. Others followed, 


Azalea, quince, ad finn 
right emerald and ny 


could see them. 

“mouse stirred when she wormed her way 
‘the bushes, taking care not to step on 
dry twigs so as to make a noise. And then 
d to set and turned the whole sky 
rose. Fleuriss crept in among a vine 
flowers (there was no rich purple fruit 
Jovely flowers) and watched. And, lol 
ras quivering, and on their smooth sur- 
s represented another miniature sunset. 
lous the rose and gold looked through 

trembling green leaves! 
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Then Fleuriss squeezed her way out of the bush 
and began to explore again. Pushing northward in 
the dim, rosy light, she came to a smooth lawn o 
pale green moss. On the other side was a stretch 
of woods, then another lawn, of grass this 
and smaller; and then there was a great row of 
massive pines and beyond them an opaline |: 
‘And still the sun went down, and the mass of 
colour became smaller and brighter, and Fleuriss, 
who had never seen so much beauty in her littl 
life, gazed and gazed. The colour faded slowly, 
slowly, as she watched, until only a deep flush was ig davned fair, and she TC 
left, and it was then that Fleuriss thought she was. iterate had been through: 
in the heart of a giant ruse. And— inconceivable Diite ery notes of ‘ougs 
—she looked, ‘and she eas. She was sure of it, She hs Se ry notes of the thrush all ca1 
could even see the great curling petals around her a down by the lake. It y 
Right at the sun was a burning spot. That was the 0". Its blue was sparkling th 

8 ro eny fire burned eM Vistas before witht 
pollen of the great flower. And this any ire burn tas before ithad looked 
‘and burned until only one bright re spark was ‘ey cold blue, here w: vi 
left, Then it too went out, and after it all the ey tk and in the shy a no beach 
colour faded away. i € shallow 

Then Fleuriss turned to the lake, which also ha 
held in its bright blue surface an image of the 
set. The sky was deep blue now. The ne 00) ‘a 
even darker against it, and in the lake Flew 
could see the reflection of the crescent moon § 
fing, And then she ran down by the side of the 


als: it was the 
singer of the 
ed of to sleep. 
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ed in the evening: 
e clear, crystal 


ly, asshe 
anit was then tats 
heart ofa gue the silvery notes of the thrush all came 
‘She went down by the lake. It was 
now. Its blue was sparkling with the 
‘gun, whereas before it had looked very 
icy cold blue. There was no beach — 
«sy bank — and in the shallow water she 
litle silvery fishes swimming and playing 
she watched them in their happy 
time, fascinated by the way they 
other around the shining stones 
Because they were so bright and 
r little Fleuriss thought that they 
e and unheard-of fish, little dream- 
were just common minnows. 
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Eepersip came back that day ina 
Mietier ars fookine down ok tie metseranen 
the wilewhere tie long exeen oral waee a 
sa cgil bdttetilien avers (iitterngs aaa 
looxed, suddenly —there was Eepersip said 
in front of her. She had come from nowhere 
‘he was just there without coming at all Fleurs 
vas appalled. She remembered that strange dane 
ing — was her sister about to melt into the air? 
Fleuriss stood stock-still. 
Finally she raised her head and said, at fist 
faintly, but with growing enthusiasm: “Oh, 
Ecpersip, last night there was a great rose and 
was inside it — and I found a beautiful lake with 
shes in it — oh, wonderful fishes of silver —and 
the beautiful birdie sang me to sleep in the flov- 
* And then, her voice sounding strangely 
—I want — Mother —to 
ul. I loye —it here, but—[ 
know Mother - would like to see it, too. And I 
guess I can’t get along without her. I guess I can't 
Eepersip.” 3 
Prcpersip was broken-hearted. “ But, Fleurs” Wie) she thought about v 
she said —~ and Fleuriss shuddered a very little inthat little expedition of hers. 
Eepersip took her hand —"'Fleurss, if yom blue hills to see fre 
mother came, she would take you back home, and ins. She had loyed th 
you would not be here any more. If she w Seton centh 


n Fepersip resisted this f 
«—two or three weeks of m 
[that time she began to thin 


Beperip es 
‘Was inside it 


ea 
1 Li 
the beaut ide ae 
And then, 

timid: “0 Eepes—l 

sec it — so beaut. bn—t 
know Mother —vodd iene 
guess [cant get along nits 
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eto see it, all right, but she would not — and 

eval not see it either. Come on, show me 
jyou found.” ‘ 

You gs happy ina flash. Laughing and 

she took her sister down to the lake and 

her the wondrous fishes. ‘They went in 

ether, and Eepersip showed Fle 

‘ig she had shown Toby. Fleuriss 

"Then they splashed each other 

Eepersip puzzled 

and Fleuriss 


PRY, Bleuriss began to grow miserable — 


Eepersip resisted this feeling for a 
two or three weeks of misery. But at 
that time she began to think. 

‘ith, she thought about where she had 
little expedition of hers. She had been 
blue hills to see from nearer the 

ins. She had loved them more and 

¢ than ever to go to them. She asked 
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Fleuriss if she would not like to climb the high 
peaks with her. But Fleuriss replied, almost sn 
pishly: “ You know what I want, Eepersip.” 

OF course this misery weighed down Eepersip’ 
mind frightfully; she was very uncomfortable, 


And then she began to think that after all she 


would want to be alone when she went amongst the 
mountains; Fleuriss would be all right if she were 
happy, perhaps, but a miserable companion would 
be unendurable. Perhaps she had made a mistake 
in taking Fleuriss away. Maybe it was true that 
they had to go in different directions — that she 
herself could not live at home, and that her little 
sister could not live elsewhere. And even in Eeper- 
sip’s untamed heart there was a bit of pity. And 


she found that that pity kept growing. How badly 


the Eigleens must feel, after all! Once she smoth- 
ered it with the thought, “ No, she will be happy 
if she stays long enough, and they will forget her.” 
But it only began to grow again. 

Up to this unhappy time Fleuriss's lowers had 


not withered or drooped: in this they were like 

those of Eepersip. But now Eepersip noticed that 
for some peculiar reason hers only stayed fresh 

and sweet, And then she thought again about the 

mountains and about those poor wasted flowers, 

and the pity grew and grew. 
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' And one happy, happy day for Fleuriss, Eeper- 
led her safely home again, 
Pr Gouty, Meni she said. “I'm sorry you 
ouldn’t stay with me.” 
“Yes, I know, Eepersip, but T just couldn't. 
don't you come home? — you've been away 
long — and Mother cries for you still. Please 


But not for a long time?” 
“As soon as I can.” 


‘ou know. Please don't.” 
ell, I'm not sure. I’m going to — pretty 
Good-bye, Eepersip— “Aren't you ever 
home?” 
Fleuriss, no!” 
+h you would,” 
ut I can’t,” 
Yon't you let me take Mother and Daddy to 
er there?” 


fll, after a while — if you want to. I shan’t 
et 


ana ia. 


Sti 


eh eh een 
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“Why, where are you going?” 

“Tm going to the beautiful, beautiful white 
mountains. And then maybe the sea again, Fleuriss 
—the sea.” 

“Ool” 

“ Coming?” 

“NOI I'll ask Mother to take me to the sea, 
She will.” 

“Then — good-bye!" 

‘And she decked Fleuriss’s fern dress with beau. 
tiful flowers — a crown of them and a girdle, A 
sweet wind arose, carrying the scent of Eepersip’s 
Fe rn eee foe butterflies were Host, ae cee 
over to her. Eepersip stood on her tiptoes an in- ee 
stant: then, quick as a flash, she whirled about and 
bounded off, free — relieved of a gigantic burden. 


ier entire form bor 
these which-alig 
She went up to the lovely hill and stayed the ihired-ovarming 
vent up to the lovely hill and stayed there a as 
Ee patmaamidtredancne butte fies anced ney ee St 
gorgeous roses. At the lake she would dream hour 
iter hour and watch the little jeweled minnows 
playing about the white stones and shining pebs 
bies. In the evening she crept into a great bed of 
thick vines with flewers of white and gold, and 
listened to the lapping of the waves and watch 


30° 
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side of the hill. Here she stayed for a long time, 
She lived in the golden smell of steeple-bush, and 
instead of the wild strawberries that she had had 
‘on the hill she found great crops of blueberries, 
‘And in this pasture she had a sample of a new food 
—checkerberries. To be sure, she had caten the 
leaves often enough, but to see the waxen white 
berries was quite new. These also she tasted and 


found greatly to her liking. She would Tie and ext epper. With 
hundreds of those white berries which tasted of Fe itl Vitel 
the woods. They were almost as good as the blue. Bee ie co 
berries. fam in. Oe 


suntzins, And then she SaWs 
the shallow water just off one of 


Now this pasture formed a steep hill, and one 
delicious morning when a soft, warm wind was 
blowing rather strongly, Eepersip climbed to the — ities, a shoal of slim fishes. They W 
top of it, And oh, what a sight met her dark brown ‘one or two that were gold, an 
eyes! Far and near, far and near rose mountains, ct bulging red eyes. 
mountains, mountains ! Stretching away, fold after fia long time Eepersip watched them 


fold, layer after layers rose marvellous blue peaks, crahing caused her to look up. This son 


with the dazzling light of the sun brightening the ; y 
white granite at some of their tops. Peak alter ‘isha ange, ae cry of a bird abo 
peak rose up around her, lake after lake stretched aes a sy and saw the bird. | 
out in the dim blue distance, with the sun striking it for i 


them until they were a mass of gold, like great eats 


precious stones in that setting of purple mountains. ia 
She could make out three or four farm-houses, but ‘Jap her 
no villages. She stood there entranced, watching. 


Now tis as 
Sree 
lowing rather ston st | 
op oft Ando shave 
eyes! Par and ea, fr 
mountains, moun Sei 
fold, layer afterlayer1 


withthe daring 

white granite st a tro 
ak roseopaea 
contin the dim the a 5 


self by t! 
ly round, 
jslets sprinkled in it like 
id beads. No house could Eepersip see, for the 


yas entirely surrounded with low green-blue 


‘The shore was for the most part soft white 
nd, fine as pepper. With a cry 0! joy at the dis- 
of this beautiful little lake Eepersip dashed 
‘it and swam in the cool of those waters from 
mountains, And then she saw, playing p and 
jn the shallow water just off one of those 
‘beaches, a shoal of slim fishes. They were all 
ept one or two that were gold, and they 

+ bulging red eyes. 
long time Eepersip watched them. Then 
caused her to look up. This something 
¢ strange, shrill cry of a bird above her. 
suddenly and saw. the bird. But she 
it, for the glint of something white 
ge whiteness which she had never seen 
caught her eye. She gazed long upon it, 
hen her eyes became accustomed, she was 
nake out the outline of a peak, going up 
as a tooth, with bumps of smoother outline 
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stretching away, away jnto the blue immensity of 
space on either side. H 
“Oh,” said Eepersip, “ @ dream! Oh, what a 
beautiful dream! But —1 feel so wide awake.” 
She gazed and gazed, silent. 
ans Bh che said again, after a while, it cannot 
be a dream, it mustn't be a dream!” 
She gazed and gazed again. 
“ Oh,” she repeated, “"T must go there at once! 
The snowy mountains!” 
She plunged into the beautifuy icy lake and 
swam across it, with never a thought of the beauty 
pths asound her, Her eyes nity 
. Soon she reached 
of thick woods: 


left hes 

tains. It was the 

great bird in her, pulling li 

regardless of the thorn: 

delicate dress of ferns an 

got through the forest and 

open meadow, with the wondrou! 

for and warm rain falling gently. 

house, and as she went glong the simp! 
farmer saw her and muttered to his wifes 


vet. Raindrops g2 
of her dress, outlining 
ater. She looked like a rair 
‘passed, and she went i 
as tire. At last she 
‘oot of that wondrous 
erated cold ee 


Sil of modest woodkeoe 
echo gatlights and, 
choes from his sily 


Pail | 
ee ae Wey 


ith ; 
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.” Mary looked, and then she said: 
et Mneediehis child into hisieare— 


vnorance demands mercy.” i 
: Er orent of intense thought. She gazed and ; 


“how queer I feel! I believe I never felt so 
ner.” And indeed she did feel queer. For she felt 
he feeling of speaking to her heart. She was talk- 
it seemed to her, loudly, but when, even in the 
idst of her talk, she listened, nothing sounded. 
ter a few seconds, it seemed, she ran on, leap- 
through the wet. Raindrops gathered on the 
and the flowers of her dress, outlining them 
‘the pearly water. She looked like a rain-fairy. 
er he Bittebour passed, and she went like the 
in sense of childikens ta itself; yet she did not tire. At last she found 
ft her — was mad for agi near the foot of that wondrous mountain, 
Tie that himmering with snow-fields, cold white against a 
ee cece) ing night sky. 
ind inet png night a bird of modest wood-colour, with 
east, sang of moonlight; and, ripplin 
tly, eame echoes from his silver-tonrued 
& They sang, and they answered, and’ the 
tost-tipped pines were quiet, and clouds 
it) snowy palaces of silence. Spellbound, 
Was borne away to fairy kingdoms where 


€ Showy. mg, 
Mountsng 
She oem 
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she danced—and where 


i 
melody in the world, rds sang the ony 


The next morning the sun came out and 
through every raindrop in splendid ee 
purple-greens. Eepersip looked about her and dis: 
covered a little plant with a peculiar flower of 
white and crimson. She found that its leaves were 
quite delicious, unlike anything that she had had 
in the meadow or by the shore of the sea. They 
were green — a strange pale green, delicately out. 
lined and veined in marble white and pale gold. 
Eepersip loved their pleasant flavour, but could 
not bear to touch them, they were so beautiful. 

Then she looked up and beheld the stran 
rough outline of the mountain, and far in the dis 
tance, almost on the top, was a great snow-field, on 
which the sun shone directly, covering it incredibly 
with brilliant tints and shades of gold. And, oh, 
the bright green foliage, shining in the clear golden 
light! ee 
“ Fairyland!” whispered Eepersip. T love 
the meadow, I loved the sea more, but even before 


Tam really in the mountains, I love them the best 
of all.” Then, after a pause, she added: “That 


thing, 
ry Hdsed ya 
hich 


‘pdthe path me 
ato grow faint f 

i ne shut off entirely by the thicl 
‘5 which surrounded it. Here she 


looked about and came upon 
at which she drank. No water | 
as like this. It tasted of the 


with silver-tipp. 
‘mong the trees n 


lke an 
orhy besge 
were green—a chs 


Tined and veined inmate za 
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eld of gold, these heavenly little flowers — 
such beauty!” 

rc ie more moments of breathless gaz- 
upon everything, she started up the 
an The first few hundred yards she fol- 
irked trail which led through 
at boulders covered with 
ecasionally a little rushing 
ctkled across her path. For quite a way 
ieept climbing over the huge boulders, 
Path was very mossy. After a while it be- 
grow fainter ‘nd harder to follow, and at 
shut off entirely by the thick bushes and 
surrounded it. Here she sat down to 

to think a while. 
looked about and came upon a ‘bubbling 
at which she drank. No water she had ever 
Tike this It tasted of the strong, deli- 
n air. She drank deeply, and, when 
iched her thirst, continued her way- 
which made her think of foam at sea 
Jike, with silver-tipped petals — 
Ives among the trees mingled with 
dawn-flowers of deep pink or sun- 
Strange orchids grew about, many 
hhite and fringed like fluffy clouds. 
blossoms with long whitish spurs — 
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mystic flowers on tall spikes with two smooth 
Ieaves. Yellow lady-slippers made her think of 
butterflies with folded wings, or of the sun peepin 
out from dark clouds. But the loveliest of all 1 
pink orchids —hosts of them with more deep 
Ented lips fringed like fairies’ fingers; hosts ‘| 
them on slender stems, each stem a dawn-sprite’s 
wand. 

“Like the dawn I saw once,” she thought, 
& when snow-pink fringey Howers wreathed thesky, 
The sun was pleased and smiled. I danced for him, 
and the bobolinks and skylarks greeted him with — 
song.” There were tall flowers, too, pink silk be 
neath white tissue, with very dark and curious 
leaves up the stalks among the blossoms. Butter 
flies were playing like sunrays, winging softly from 
flower to Hower. And as she went on she passed 
through forests of thick bushes and poisonous 
thorns, open pine-groves, and great pastures smell 
ing of hay-scented ferns and budding steeple-bush. 
‘All the time the path, or rather the easiest way 
through the thick bushes, had been fairly level, but 
now it began to shoot up steeply, and it was 3 
Eepersip could do to keep herself, from sliding 
pack in an avalanche of pebbles and stones. ABE 
of tough scrambling followed, and at last 
broke out on a comparatively level piece of ground, 
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‘gnone side of which was a deep ravine in which 
he heard a brook rushing and rippling. On the 
‘other side of the ravine was a peak of the moun- 


, crowned with snow and with the sun flashing j [ t Be le 
pon it. ais 
“"Fepersip longed to see the brook, which, by the | ot 

d, she judged to be quite large. She was not ' | al. 
yy aftaid to go down over those steep wal!s 
lirt and sand, but she was rather afraid that, 
ing down, she would not be able to get up 
So on she went, and it grew so steep that, 
by digging her feet into every crevice and 
fieath white tase. 4: aw, ching the roots of the trees, which were getting 
ath white tissue, with ren bt: hscarcer and more stunted, she could just man- 

Teaves up the stalks any esa cling on, 

flies were playing kts, jut at last a change came, She stood on that 
flower to flower. And ash vere ik, on which there were only bare rocks 
forests of thik bos! ttle snow, no roots or plants. On either side 
through forest pee down, down, and it was getting late in the 
thorns, openpine-gores ne t She could see nothing to do. Still the 
+ av of hay-scented fers ae peak was many miles ahead, and she knew 
Ing oe i could not make it in the remaining day- 
she climbed warily down into a little 
ere a few ferns and luscious mountain 
managed to grow. She ate a supper of 
f another hardy little berry which she 
; then slept in peace till daybreak, her tired 
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trange things — of deep pal- 
f the sea and snow palaces at 
tains; of fairies, nymphs, and 


mind dreaming of s 
aces at the bottom © 
the tops of the moun! 


elves. 


In the morning she breakfasted on the moun- 
tain blueberries again, and found, much to her de: 
light, that they quenched her thirst almost as well 
sev ater. After her juicy breakfast she wen’ 
down for about a mi 
ywalls of rock, where there was m 
Of any kind. After a stretch o 


Snow again began to app 


much snow- It rose ar 
g until she stood on : 
looking off over a tremendous r 
ee eeoetsi Large flakes of snow were 
more level. Eepersip t she could not see much 
hollow in the rocks, where i sh ch o 
here very little snow had man- Pont e Was now on the highe 
wn to wait for the snow to ci 


scrubby trees and wl 
aged to penetrate the thick branches: Beata 
‘Oh, but it was cold up here on these tremendous sraclear view. After a time it did 2 
Peen and shrilly whistling uni then, she saw another peak, 
he mountain, going up, up; = 


was a mountain wind, an eX 


de Hepersip (of a deep valley into w 


hilarating mountain wind which, ma i oe 
leap into the air —leap and dance as 0” veto descend, i 
mendow. Then, after she had rested 2 while undet Stet sucking a f 
the welcome branches of the stunted firs and eaten nda happy Snow, she set ¢ 
tart mountain blueberries 23!" she went om UP ‘the light inte Ag her feet fa 
: ‘the ys - After a whil 

\€ 


Mey; and here she cam 


vater, After her iyi 
4 abouts bine re 
rock, wher there ea 
of any Kind. After a se is 
snow again began to appear, stbieha 
more level. Eepersip wet don ting 
hollow in the rocks, wherit whens 
trees and where veel 
the thidbranis. 
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and on to the solid rock covered 
hhich she sank at every step. 
ling herself 

retreated be- 

rogress — Of, 

far away and as 

re she had 


when the night had come on — a dreaming 
sssed with fingers of mist. A 
went up abruptly again. 
ip found it much easier, be- 
h snow. It rose and rose, 
e stood on another 
‘ooking off over 
. Large flakes o' 
that ‘hie could not see much of these. 
that she was now on the highest pe: 
xt down to wait for the snow to cease and 
sar view. After a time it did; and then, 
then, she saw another peak, the true 
he mountain, going up, up, and up on 
ide of a deep valley into which she 
sto descend. After sucking a few hand- 
ure mountain snow, she set off with a 
happy spirit, her feet falling fast 
it drifts. After a while she got 
valley; and here she came upon a 


I eee ee ena 


ghe Mou 
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brooklet full of icicles, winding through the to 
ravine and dashing over the green slimy rocks z 
great cascades of rattling icicles and foam. Ecpen about her- 
sip drank deeply, and was refreshed. how maryellot 
‘Then, after resting a few moments, she went on, fest, ne whirled app 
up that steep wall of snow and rock which would | M2 geticate touches on 
take her to the longed-for summit. Eepersip | #8) 8G was acflock wit 
counted sixteen brooklets rushing down over i, m@etea Te, dress was 
carrying hundreds of icicles with their currents Se and fier ‘ai 
foaming and dashing with spray and myriads of y things, 
shiny iridescent bubbles. Be cclishtb 
‘Across brook after brook she went, watching After awhile a slight bt 
die colours change in the dazzling snowiakes. The umalakeshirled faster- T 
sun was shining brilliantly now, making everythin it was a strong, cold \ 
animaginably beautiful in magnificent shades of : foot before her. The 
ruby, copper, silver-gold, emerald, and sapphire, | mit for clear weather. B 
Each snowflake seemed covered with an almost  ) sppointed, for it was grow 
invisible layer of tiny sparkling gems, And once, last she realized thz 
when Eepersip sat down in a deep snow-bank to Soshelaydown and ate a si 
watch and to rest, the sun happened to strike die d 
rectly on one of the many brooklets that went 
dashing down the mountain-side, making it blind: 
ing ribbon of silver and gold. Occasionally Bape _ 
sip saw the blossoms of the beautiful talatuna, with : 
ruby-red leaves and blossoms of pale green and m pee, whirl 
changing white. She thought that the leaves were J F88long. har, aeeee was 
all red, but when the wind lipped one over she sw rhe pad task to find 
erway out, for aln 


“the fal 


Cr035 brogk : 
the colours change a : 
Sun was shining 
tunimaginably beat 
ruby, copper, ser 
Each snowhcke steel 
invisible layer oft 


sehen Bepersip st dovnins 95 


watch and tor ae 
tly on ont of 
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sttheir backs were moon-white, pale but glisten- 


Jn she went, through the incredible beauty of 


fairyland about her. “Oh,” she murmured to 


if, “how marvellous it is! Oh, fairies, 
+ She whirled tsppily around. She had felt 
delicate touches on her shoulders, and at 
the air was a-flock with glistening snowflakes. 
fern in her dress was bordered with a row of 
ry things, and her autumn hair was crowned 


‘avhile a slight breeze sprang up and the 
es whirled faster. The breeze rose and rose 
‘was a strong, cold wind, and she could not 

foot before her. The only thing to do was to 
or clear weather. But in that she was dis- 
ted, for it was growing darker and darker, 
t last she realized that night was coming on. 
lay down and ate. supper of snow, as it fell 


t the snow whirled and whirled, and in 


Eepersip was completely buried. It 
jard task to find her way out, or rather 
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fell it froze into ice, so that there was 
Eepersip a thick layer of ice. But jus aloe 
decided to give up and wait for warmer weather, 
she broke through. Out into the bright sunlight she 
came ;andJo and behold! all the ferns on her dress, 
snd the dainty blossoms, together with her har, 
were covered with a layer of ice which shimmered 
and sparkled in the sun like jewels se in something 
brighter than the brightest gold. 

But as soon as she came out into the sun the ice 
began to melt and run off in all directions, and as 
she skisped and jumped about she was. elmost 
hidden in the shower of water-drops which flew 
from her as she ran. 

‘Nad how beautiful, how fairy-ike, she was! 
Fach fern was covered with a thin layer of the 
melting ice, and the erown of pink blossoms around 
her cutly hait was frozen likewise, their fair colour 
persisting through the ice. Once in 2 while, wher 

Prrtan couched her, she was a blaze of colow 


of silver and gold, with here and there @ sploteh. of 
truck a red flower. 


brilliant red as the sun s ; 

After abe had found that there was nothing 
be eaten except snow, she sucked a few handfuls, 
favoured with the petals of the flowers which she 
wore, Then she went on, through paradises of sit 
yer, gold, and red, through deep hollows of shin: 


‘in. She went through 
mering peaks, until, 
sought summit, and, 


dashed up. Fast she went, bu 
ached it at last, the mist had cli 
nd was up, and it was sleeting 
through a break in the mist t 


There was even: 


an to melt and ry 

to mel andmactiilin 
he skipped and jm 

den in the shower of 
from her as she re 
And how beautifl, bow fil 
Each fern was covered vi i 
melting ice, andthe rom soft ta 

ie iti 


her curl sar was roe 
ersisting through the 


aves 
¢ sun touched hen si " s i "| 


41 or and gold. 
silver and naa 
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a, Everything was something besides 


ag et che world that was in Eepersip’s range 


fairyland. 
ae vate on, clouds began to float in — 
rew thicker and thicker, 
the highest peak, 
‘mist — scudding 
to fantastic shapes aS it rose. 
‘and she sat down in the 
, whistling 
ing Heper- 
hat storm a 
It sleeted, too, 


‘morning the snow Was CO 


had partly cleared, 
e went through icy 
ing peaks, until, finally, 
sought summit, and, with a shout of joy, 
ied up. Fast she went, but when she really 
-at last, the ‘mist had closed in again, the 
and it was sleeting furiously. It was 
phe in the mist that she had made 


jorning it was still misty, but not 
ere was even a faint purple glow 
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over on the eastern horizon where the sun was 
rising, Occasionally the mist would break open 
above, and she would see glimpses of blue sky — 
the deep, deep blue of that day in the meadow 
writh Fleuriss. And lying all around on the boulders 
Were frost-feathers. When Eepersip first saw them 
she thought that she was dreaming. But no, they 
were really there, delicate ferns and feathers with 
pealloped edges — ferns and feathers of frost. 

« Qh, mountain-fairies — fairies have left them 
here,” she said quietly. Some were as long as her 
forearm, and others tiny — oh, so tiny; some were 
almost round like the inner feathers of a bird, and 
others long and narrow like the outer plumes, 
Down in a hollow were some stunted firs, laden 
swith snow and covered with those fronds of ivory 
thiselled by wind-sprites, lovelier than anything 
Eepersip had ever seen, lovelier than anything 
ever made by Nature. No, Nature could never 
have carved them, Eepersip thought. The fairies 
— fairies! 

Once she found a hollowed rock entirely lined 
with them, like a fairy’s crystal palace with strange 
shadowy recesses. They crowded everywhere they 


Could find room, and sometimes, when there was — 


no other place, rippled on the snow. They over: 
lapped on the rocks, and hung from windward 


other direction ¢ 
s fading into mow 


Wi 


another ran 


+ 
| 


Yen 


i = 
WEEE 
aN TTT 


\ 
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pointing into the wind. And behold! Eeper- 
“yness and her head were covered with small 
Tike a diadem —a fairy crown and fairy 
ents. Moving gently, so as not to disturb 
mn from where they rested, she wandered from 
we cluster to another, looking carefully at each 
,,noting each special pattern, each magic trac- 
day she followed the winding rabbit-trails 
iid the feathery firs. 
The sun, too, had been pushing out. Now the 
in one direction, and Eepersip caught 
almost round lie the g glimpse of snowy peaks; but it closed 
others long and aun Tt opened a trifle longer in another direc- 
Down j a arom and Bepersip saw, *way down below, first low 
Jown in a hollow wee ses -een foothills and lakes golden with the sun, 
with snow and covered nities sher purple hills, melting into range after 
chiselled by windspris Init peatiloning pata, eaves after oh 
“ f ote with white clouds rapidly lifting. The 
Beprsip bad ew ‘Another direction apened inthe same 
ever made by Nt hills fading into mountains; and far off 
have carved then, Ee ¢ horizon was another range of snow moun- 
ee just under great white clouds. There 
ouds hanging over the valleys too, and they 
ge shadows on the sunlit trees far below. 
ne mist shut in, the golden lakes seemed to 
longest, and after the mountains had en- 
ppeared they could be seen as if hanging 


‘ones; 
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in mid-air, limpid pools of gold. And more sides 
opened, and more, the waits growing shorter in 
benveen, until, on a gust of mountain wind, the 
Inst of the mist went scudding away, banished, and 
the gun broke out into the blue sky. The snow 
sparkled, the mountains sparkled, the lakes and 
Pers sparkled, the frost-feathers sparkled, the 
air itself sparkled. And the mountains of the range 
that Eepetsip was in, crowned with snow, gleamed 
like gold. Down on one side of the snowy peak 
dashed a great river, green and swirling, covered | 
‘ith clots of foam, Sometimes it would cascade 
vie the rocks throwing up a fountain of spray, 
ort sometimes it would slip over a smooth slide, 
then, whirling round and round ina rock basin, 
tlonder down another great clifl in @ shower of 
bubbles, rattling icicles; and foam. Te cut ifs Way 
and where it 
overhung 


now, among the frost 
d like a mountain 
acefully in & 
shower 0 th 
frost-feathers melte 
light. She danced down to tl 
there's while — played with the white foam. 


old SP 
id spl 
feet was shadowy &¢ 
d upon the air "wa" 
upon each frost-feat 


nay with the colour and th 
p, her fingers clutching 


hes, ating 
through gentoo 
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jn at the eak of her moun- 

me ated with image agra ae 
w jliantly fringed with & 

eS D eabmerid in a lilac 

of pink trailed across 

lighted on the snow- 

and all the 

the colour 


is ‘caverns of shadowed pink and strange 
eas and bays and cloud is lands formed out 
ofa strange greenish rose. Then one 
fame of gold spread about the whole 


» at her feet was shadowy gold, and 

‘of it danced upon the air ’way to the 
played upon each frost-feather; the 
tains were flushed with this soft gold. 
dizzy with the colour and the beauty, 
sleep, her fingers clutching the rosy 


ing the frost-feathers had almost 
neath a new snowfall. The air 
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‘was full of its fresh scent, as it came down gently” 
jn tremendous flakes. Here and there Eepersip saw 
‘one of the lovely blossoms of the talatuna, with 
those same ruby-red leaves. How beautiful they 
were, growing in great clusters, just peeping 


through the snow! Once in a while a pale cream: | 


coloured mountain moth would flit before her. 
Occasional gusts brought swarms of tiny bottle: 
green, white-winged snow-beetles, and the air was 
‘buzz with them. Sometimes a blue or white in- 
sect like a firefly would hover past, @ strange red 
light gleaming about its transparent body. 


‘On and on Eepersip explored, seeing nothing” 


but the wonderland about her — the fairy palaces 
of snow, the fluttering, hovering insects, and the 
heautifel mountain flowers. Following the icy river 
down, she came sometimes to a great cascade 0} 
the green water — a cascade coming over one 0) 


those great cliffs, washing down the snow, throw= = 


ing up fountains and clouds of spray in its furious 
descent. Sometimes it cut under the ‘hanks, making 
a green cave hung with icicles gleaming strangely: 
One of these hhadb 


stand in, and, wading in water about up to her 
knees, she went back into its jnnermost recesse — 
where the roar of the stream was muffled. 


een made when the river was 1 
flood; now it was large enough for Fepersip 2 


There 


erwhelm her no" 
high and dart like s 


yh. 
Bde beautiful Viel 
h bowed heads an¢ 
there, thr 
itself. She tucked 
fluttering ferns. 
would return to | 
the moon ca 
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in the whirlpools 

rent. She found 

jing pebbles in 

¢ deadened 


the rushing brook took such 
s forced to make a 
through 


she would return t 

‘When the moon 

with silver, she watche 
forehead in the stream am 
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touched the treetops with magic. Then she would 
go on again through the moonlit night, Once she 
came to a place where the brook separated, and 
she had a difficulty choosing which branch to 
follow. 

‘And when the russet dawn reappeared, tipping 
the mountains with apple-blossom and fire, she had 
followed it to its goal in the very meadow from 
where she had started —a pool hitherto unseen 
by her. About a hundred feet across it was, beached. 
with clean white pebbles. In it bloomed water- 
lilies, fragrant and white, with centres of gold; 
strange red flowers, too, she saw on the bottom, 
growing between the pebbles. Dragonflies with 
crackling. wings swept over it in circles. She saw, 
too, a shoal of tiny fishes of a brownish colour, 
striped with yellow. They would suddenly dart 
forward as if something had frightened them, and 
then poise themselves stock-still, mimicking. s0 
many sticks in the shadows ‘of the abundant lily- 
pads. B 
© She was wading about in the pool when suddenly.” 
——where there had been ground for her foot to 
rest on, nothing was there. ‘The bottom of the pool 
under her foot had slid forward and collapsed! 
Suddenly  Clug-glug, clug-glug, chugarum, glug!” 
reached her, as a big bull-frog’s nose appearet 


gjde of 2 lily-p 
cathe ily 


e8. 


playing gaily among 

Pe flies of all the 

che rainbow swept over it in great flocks. 

‘bloomed so thickly that there was hardly 

"— white ones with waxen petals, striped 

ad with heavy golden bands; red ones 

‘of dark green-gold; great blossoms of 

pels whose petals futtered about in 
¢ butterflies. 

she was awakened early by “ Peep, 

jtter-ee-e-e-e-e-e, twit chirup, twitter- 

™ She looked up and saw 2 great flock 


birds with long narrow wings. They 
northward. The flock was much more 
n Eepersip had supposed, for it kept 
began to think that it was going round 
But no: after ten or fifteen ‘minutes the 
, and she heard faintly in the distance: 
e-e-e, ec-e-per-s-sip! €-€-p, C-€Py 


she danced here, playing, a8 on 
;, with the butterflies, flowers, and 
d now, as she danced, she seemed to 
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float through the air, her feet alm: i 
Sonieties sheweold lea phich antennae’ 
float down — quite slowly. She seemed to have 
weight at all, and a breeze would almost lift hee 
off the ground and hold her up in the air, Indeed 
when she ran with the wind behind her she woud 
be blown along — blown like a leaf just above the 
flowers. 


One day she was dancing there — dancing a 
leaping in the long grass, amid the blossoms, But: 
terflies drifted over the sunny field —butterfles 
of red and yellow, blue and green, black and whit 
orange and purple. How gracefully they flew; how 
delicately they alighted on the flowers; how fs 
like they were, hovering for an instant over some 
blossom, then dipping their wings and starting of 
again! Eepersip felt as though — #8 though she 
were going to be one of them; as though she we 


go happy tat she must fly about with them ° the 
honey from the flowers with them. 


ey che was thinking happily. she heard ¢ Fo 
faint peeps, which became louder, as che da 
toward a certain part of the field. Then theres ‘ 
desperate twitter right at her feet, and, 


epersip descended the tre 
a appy dance with the butterfli 


aera ey all found shelters und! 


scame out, one by or 

paid a fickes in the meade 

‘and still another, until the firefi 
2s. They gathered around Rep 
mass, kissing her with th 

pe 


One day she was dancing there— ny 
Teaping in the long grass, anid tes 


Tike they were, hov 
blossom, then di 


Bint 


mie 
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mn, she saw a yellow fledglin, j 
Becticdiimupcrtas etre 
roken his left wing. She worked a mome 
ther hands and pulled the bone into plac 
she made him a comfortable nest of gras 
set out to see where he had come from. Looks 
she saw a nest from which a bird was peer- 
anxiously. Straightway she took the little 
‘om the nest she had made, and climbed the 
with it to its own nest; upon which the mother- 
ve a twitter of joy. 
doing this Eepersip descended the tree 
tinued her happy dance with the butterflies 
ening. Then they all found shelters under 
aves, and the stars came out, one by one, 
ly Eepersip spied a flicker in the meadow 
other and still another, until the fireflies 
tin full play. They gathered around Ezper- 
‘one flaming mass, kissing her with their 
ings. Making her way over to the pool, 
her reflection, a shimmer of gold. 
ht darted out toward her from the woods; 
her and yet another, until there were 
lights flickering and blinking at her 
mers of the great field — the lights of 
omes, little fairies of the field. And 
need happily among them — danced until 
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t, chi 
iter butterfly He 
if they had some m 
visit she was hay 


the dawn appeared on the horizon, sending away 
the darkness and making the stars fade into space, ee 

Tt flushed the whole sky with rose, sent arms of it - flock, aS 
‘even as far as the west; arms and streamers of mrzand after each 
colour whick paled toward their tips. Little white Yes they were messengers, th 
clouds grew pink, too, and the colour was reflected femessengers who came to. Whi 
On the distant mountaintops. Again the snow-field | "4-4 gecret from Nature, a sect 
Seemed to become fire—fire which was soon  Wydtimeadoy front the-fal 

quenched by the coolness of the snow. As the sun ue AMES AS aaa 
vont its first golden beams above the horizon, the when the sun again tinged the 
colour faded, turned to yellow, and soon entirely lack of these butterflies, of p 
disappeared. Then the sky was blue — deep, quit= reen, came swooping and al 
ering blue, with the flufly clouds like pearls in an jacirele, the largest in fron 
azure setting. ads and covered her dress 


Suddenly Lepersip saw that she was dressed int ches. Eepersip held out hy 
old: il out i 
ferns. Lovely flowers of pink and yellow were en and-black one alightec 


flouncy array of spring crocuses and maidenhait te 
twined in her hair, and butterflies fluttered arow ien — she rose into the air, 
her, She danced happily and leaped high in the air > 
How free and light she felt in the lovely dress that 
had been given her! 

“That day Bepersip was even happier than usual 
She floated about, visiting each flower, each bus 
and tree, She played games with the butterflies, the 
games she had played on the old meadow, that first 
Srvamer of her life in the House without Windows 
When she rested, she sat on top of a laurel-bush 


o0€ 
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HISTORICAL NOTE 
(By Another Hand) 


ening week of January, 1923, there 
on the outside of a certain door within 


'N the 


ippeare 
ry, sunless, and cramped apartment a slip of 


_paper bearing the following typewritten notice: 


d he must not go in. 


ason. If the door is shut 
nt and a person is in the 
om the shut door means that 

m in the room wishes to 


/ 
Wa 
/ | 
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The author of this odd manifesto (here repro- 
duced with strict textual exactitude from the 
frayed original) was the author of the foregoing 
story, then just three months short of nine years 
old. The door on which it appeared was that of the 
room in which, on a small typewriter, she wrote 
down the adventures of Eepersip; and the week in 
which it appeared was that in which these adven- 
tures had their beginning. 

She finished them, in the same room, three 
months later, early in the March of her ninth com- 
pleted year and a few days after her birthday. 
One of her curious, slightly un-American inven- 
tions, I must here explain, was the concept of her 
own birthday as an annual occasion for handing 
out things to the other members of her family. She 
planned this story from the beginning as a gift for 
her mother on March 4. Would her mother 
“Tike ” it, though? On that point there would have 
to be a disinterested opinion —as it happened, 
mine. With intense secrecy, behind the latched 
door of that room guarded by the constrained pre- 
paratory notice, she read me the instalments as 


_ they were produced. 


My candid guess was that her mother would in- 
deed “like” it. I liked it myself, if only as uncon 
scious expression of a radiant physical vitality — 
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Ys then 
h door. My much I found in it of the mighty swimmer, the 
Din wig th _SPavable young comrade of trail and river, always 
th ready to ara a paddle tirelessly or carry un- 
fair share of pack. I liked it, too, 


- grumbling a full 


tates of EM : 
: Goher answer to the one year which she had ever 
8 had ther bn invitee en called upon to spend in undeniably tawdry sur- 
inning, 

ths them, in th a " But, alas, there came interruptions — one of 
slater, eayinthe Mase "them in the shape of the only appreciable illness 
ted year and a f he Marko “the has ever had—and these pulled down her 
St eaeead eye fe er daily output. On her big days the small 
urious, slightly nme “clicked off fresh copy to the extent of 7rom 

8, T must here expla, ws them i 


birth it a five thousand words; but still the ap- 

1 birthday as an annual oc jinted morning caught her some pages short of 

things othe Sharer tds cape to Finis few days later. 

sed ia sor from th po a length, in that first incarnation, was some 
sr earn fs o words, or not far from what it is now. 

- mother on March 4. Wau lx Te ¢ had been, of course, no 

ke "it, thoug? On thet pot sheen introduced the ques~ 


bea sintrested oy 


se, With intense 8°57 eon 


tom, 
rit, 


or oft! 
ce, she 
ratory notice ‘t iy 
ny were prod ills it became a part 
Ye candid Ge i gl” ‘we ought to have a 
My ae i i 
2d Ihe ig sat 


ress 


ous © 


Dull TL SHOP Where she og 


ld 
Pull her own proois, a 


ution — as, ind, 
Accordingly she took it away with her 
ummer, on it from 


wening buildi 
Out but the lucky h 


From the point of view of 
ie 


Historical 


t 
nk hours at 
ood ST iafally i 
f wsslory. it was going ia 
~ Arthis re dete what ha 


t $a UWAL 
ne the yoid in three 
ure 


in Deceml 
, one day in 
H ae different. As ae es 
| Barbara had stopped aying 
ape of sentences, the pr. 
salbgy of details, and hdl be 
tial come back as it listed. And 
itcame in a fresh 


ee ize our makesh 
happy glow, the 
again, and the 
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good many blank hours at the typewriter, and it 
slowly and painfully that page followed page. 
this rate, it was going to take about three years 
to salvage what had once been manufac- 
‘out of the void in three months. 
Phen, one day in December, everything was 
denly difierent. As an experiment of despair, 
rbara had stopped trying to remember the 
et, wore ‘of sentences, the precise order and phra- 
ee ed on it from ogy of details, and had begun to let the mate- 
amber in the interval gf ol Come back as it listed, And to her astonishment 
untain-climbing, and tiles "na freshet, like northern rivers when the 
aght it back, oy he ee ut, When, a few days later, we put work 
for print, Trentyfou of Or, to organize our makeshift Christmas, she 
nine build ys Four hous are in a happy glow, the first third of the 
ig building from which nothing ot ntasy existed again, and the story was running 


acky human occupants, its banks. 
‘There followed one interruption after another, 
oy it was not until the autumn of 1924 that the 
s ieee ‘was completed. In the late winter of 
+ . ittedly oud 5, Barbara worked atiently through the 
int of 23 of a peal i ong it in whe she Raped qanldibe 
T can make 00 6 sa . The manuscript had to be laid away in 


1925, and was not touched again for nine 

‘in February and March, 1926, she 
revision of the second and third parts, 
minor improvements in Part 1, and 
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typed out a fair copy of the whole—the copy 
from which this little book is set. 

To what extent is this twelve-year-old manu- 
script identical with the nine-year-old story? To a 
far greater extent, I am sure, than seems compat. 
ible with the huge number of hours spent on it since 
it was completed; for it happens that a dispropor- 
tionate number of those hours has gone into labori- 
ous, at times unconscious, recovery of the precise 
effects which were in the lost original. The differ- 
ences are not where a stranger to the author would 
naturally look for them: that is, in the diction and 
the build of sentences. Barbara’s vocabulary at 
nine was, of course, a stratified arrangement of 
deposits from Walter de la Mare’ and George 
Macdonald,? W. H. Hudson* and Mark Twain, 
Shelley and Scott; that is to say, it was just what 
it is now except for the later addition of words 


which could not be in this story anyhow — the 
words of history, of science. And certainly the 
fundamental ideas and emotions of the story have 
undergone no change. The fact is, it was conceived 
and written at the end of a phase which could not 
return — that phase of normal childhood in which 


1 No books meant more to her, between the ages of six and fens 
than Tie Three Milla-Mulgars, 4 Little Boy Last, and The 
Princess and the Goblin. 
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nature means nearly everything and civilization 
nearly nothing. The whole purport of Eepersip's 
existence is simply a healthy nine-year-old con- 
sciousness made articulate — something that an 
dleven-year-old could recover only by a feat of 
the memory, and an adult mind only by an im- 
probable tour de force of the imagination. Bar- 
bara, in short, designed this curious narrative at 
the last moment when to do so would have been at 
“all open to her. By no human possibility could it 
have been in her head at eleven if she had not had 
it down on paper at nine. 
The chief differences, then, between the printed 
cand the destroyed versions represent the inevitable 
velopment of the author's taste in minor par- 
lars, and they are these: (1) There is appre- 
less of the pursuit-and-escape device, and 
ondingly more of the sheer revelling in 
val beauty; (2) a great many exact measure- 
its, in the form of dates, distances, rates, 
its, and depths, have been omitted as realistic 
therefore trivializing; (3) there is a some- 
‘Maturer attempt to keep the fauna and flora 
stent with latitude, altitude, and season; and 
(4) the lapse of time is managed rather more con- 
and coherently than it was in the first 
in the treatment of these and othe: de- 


ie 
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tails of the story, there scems to be a progressive 
increase in. maturity, that is a consequence and a 
measure of the nine months’ interval between the 
author's revision ‘of Part I and her revision of 
Parts II and HI. 

It will be observed that the differences involve 
little or no addition. The one piece of addition is 
in the episode of Eepersip’s young sister Fleuriss, 
which is considerably more developed. The obvi- 
vioieeason for this is that the author's own Yous 
sister, at the time of the first draft, existe only 

‘demand on Barbara's parts whereas 

f the revision she was 2. dream ful- 
joring daily observation. 

ere is no perceptible 

since the typewritten 

and seventh years. 

ven is an articu- 

wutpouring of 

‘iful tale, 
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ized childhood itself — and yet not so very likely 
to achieve frequent expression. The fact is that the 
impulses crystallized in this story mostly fade into 
the light of common day a year or two before the 
dawn of that amount of mechanical articulacy 
which is necessary for a tangible expression of 
them; and they are therefore almost never ex- 
pressed. Actually, I do not happen to be acquainted 
with a single prose document of much scope which 
Achieves the full expression, or any first-hand ex- 
pression, of what is in a normal, healthy child’s 
Find and heart during that mysterious phase when 
butterflies, flowers, winging swallows, and white- 
capped waves are twice as real as even a quite bear- 
able parent, and incomparably more important — 
the phase before there is any unshakable Tyranny 
of Things. 

What is probably unusual about Barbara is the 
conspiracy of the circumstances which have made 
these two things, the phase and the necessary artic 
lacy, overlap. She is not precocious, and the 
phase may have lasted a year or two longer than it 
Foes in many. She is not excessively gregarious and 
has not been regimented in schools and groups: 
therefore nothing has as yet standardized her, oF 
ironed out he: spontaneity, or made her particu- 
larly ashamed of it. She has been given plenty of 
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to know herself. And, almost above all, 

faving used a typewriter as a plaything from a 

‘time that she can’t remember, she was able to 

rattle off an ey 1200 words an hour, without any 

‘awareness of the physical process, years before 

nanship could have developed half the pro- 

iciency, even with intense concentration on the 
ical process alone. 

formed, then, the opinion that her Eepersip, 

ives an ardent life of three or four years in 

‘ly every child’s consciousness, lives not at all 

ere in the world’s multitude of books. And 

it came to seem to me that this Eepersip very pos- 

has something to say to you about your chil- 

and about yourself of a time that you may 

have forgotten, as well as, perhaps, to your 


last point: Barbara has been given by her 
s, in the final preparation of this manuscrip:, 
ly what help she has asked for. That is not 
‘so much help as many an adult author often 
s, for there is not one idea or structural 

of ours in the entire story. But I see no 
withhol a solicited advice in order to 

a Roman holiday for those who like to 
or guffaw over infantile slips in spelling 
‘ar, Barbara, whose spelling and gram- 
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mar happen to be very reliable, would want us to 
straighten them out for her if they weren't; and 
we should do it. When she asks whether a comma 
will do or ought it to be a semi-colon? we answer 
as well as we can. When she wants to know: 
“Have I made it clear what this means?” or 
“Have I used this word twice too near to- 
gether?” of course we say how it strikes us. An- 
noyingly from my Yankee point of view, she insists 
ona preference for Oxford spelling, undoubtedly 
met in three out of four of the contemporary books 
which she reads. Well, then, I point out to her that 
if she is going to spell “colour” she must also 
spell “ favourite ” and “ storey ” and “ veranda.” 
But the words themselves, the sentences, are hers, 
just as truly as is the pattern of the whole; and 

ers is 4 really workmanlike care for weeding out 
gawky constructions and repetitions of the words 
Of which she has been successively over-fond. 

One of the great objects of imaginative writing, 
I take it, is to have joy. Another, not wholly separ- 
able from the first, is to learn as you go. I like to 
suppose that Barbara, just turned twelve, is having 
her just share of both. 
Witson Fortetr 

‘Marc, 1926 
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